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PREFACE 



This Summary Report presents the major findings and 
recommendations from the 1980 British Columbia Reading Assessment. 
A considerably more detailed account is contained in the General 
Report. Both reports may be obtained from the Learning Assessment 
Branch, Ministry of Education. 

An assessment of this scope depends for success upon the 
skill, energy and professionalism of many individuals. We are 
grateful to all who worked with us during the last year. It 
would take an appendix to this report to properly recognize all 
contributors. Hence, we included such an addition. Many people 
essential to this assessment we never met. They are the pupils, 
the teachers, the district personnel who made the collection of 
the data possible. We thank you, anonymously. 

Bureaucrats are not universally appreciated. We therefore 
want especial ly to mention the contribution of three individuals 
working for the Provincial government: Les Dickason, Nancy Greer 
and Robert Wilson. Though it is their job to mount assessments 
such as this, they pursued their responsibilities with extra- 
ordinary expertise, vigour, understanding and good humour. 

B.C. Research was responsible for the collection and 
analysis of the data. We are particularly indebted to two 
individuals on the staff of this organization: Mary Cooper and 
Tom O'Shea. 

We gratefully thank Hazel Boettcher and Ruby Cram, members 
of the Contract Team, for all they did to make easier the task 
of assessing the reading skills of nearly 100,000 B.C. pupils. 

And finally, Liz Kamstra and Mary-Ann Moysiuk deserve 
heartfelt kudos for their support throughout the project. 



Jaap Tuinman 
Janet Ross Kendall 



Simon Fraser University 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



The second B.C. Reading Assessment is one of the regularly scheduled 
province-wide assessments of major curriculum areas. The fundamental 
principle underlying these assessments is that decisions affecting education 
are best made when based on accurate and current information about how and 
what students are presently learning. This information can then provide 
the basis for sound educational decision-making in curriculum development, 
resource allocation, teacher education, and educational research. 

Specifically, this Assessment took place to evaluate the reading 
skills of B.C.'s students, to provide information relevant to instructional 
decision making and to establish base-line data in the first year of the 
introduction of new reading programs. 

The Reading Assessment was conducted in the spring of 1980. Students 
in grades k, 8 and 12 responded to test items designed to measure reading 
achievement in four areas: Word Attack, Word Meaning, Passage Comprehension, 
Applied Reading/Study Skills. The province-wide performance was evaluated 
by interpretation panels which included educators and representatives of 
the lay public. Student background information was gathered so that test 
results could be examined in relation to factors which may be associated 
with differences in reading performance. Students also completed the Estes 
Reading Attitude Scale. A sample of elementary teachers and secondary 
teachers of English in the province as well as school administrators 
received questionnaires designed to gather information on their backgrounds 
and instructional practices associated with reading instruction. 

The General Report provides a complete description of the assessment 
and all results, conclusions and recommendations. This Summary Report 
presents the highlights of the General Report. 

Among the major findings of the Assessment are the following: 

Student Performance 

• Four domains were assessed in each of the three grades. In ten of 
the twelve resultant evaluations, the interpretation panels rated 
achievement as Satisfactory or Very Satisfactory. 

• No Weak ratings were assigned to performance on, any objective or 
domain at any grade level. 

• In the 1976 and 1977 assessments, the Applied Reading domain was 
rated as less than Satisfactory in all grades. In the 1 980 
assessment this domain received Satisfactory or Very Satisfactory 
ratings from the panels. 
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• The Comprehension domain was rated as Satisfactory In all grades 
In this assessment. Considering the Importance of thU domain, 
the authors suggest that Improving performance In this area should 
be a goal for all educators. 

• Performance at all grade levels was rated as Marginal for the 
Structural Analysis objective. 

Grade A 

• A direct comparison of items from the first and second assessments 
shows a distinct improvement in grade A performance in 1980, 
especially in the Comprehension domain. 

• Interpretation panel ratings of the grade k performance In 1980 
were higher than those of 1976. 

• Students in 1980 outperformed their age peers of 1973 on selected 
Comprehens ion i terns . 

Grade 8 

• A direct comparison of items from the first and second assessments 
shows an improvement in 1980 performance on two out of three domains. 

• Interpretation panel ratings of grade 8 performance in 1980 were 
comparable to those of 1977. 

Grade 12 

• A direct comparison of items from the first and second assessments 
shows a genuinely disturbing decline from 1977 to 1980 in performance 
on the Comprehension domain, despite Satisfactory ratings from both 
the 1977 and 1 980 interpretation panels. 

• Performance on the Word Attack and Word Meaning domains received 
Satisfactory and Very Satisfactory ratings in 1977, but was rated 
as Marginal by interpretation panels in 1980. 

Student Background, Achievement and Attitude 

• Many background variables are related to achievement in reading. 
For example, girls tend to perform better than boys, those born 
in Canada outperform recent immigrants, students who do not watch 
T.V. excessively outscore those who watch T.V. a lot, students who 
read most perform at a higher level than those who read little. 

• The performance of grade h students who had attended kindergarten 
is consistently higher than that of the students who did not attend 
kindergarten. 
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• In the three grades, the majority of student* have positive 
attitudes towards reading. 

• While less than 6* of students In grades and 12 reported 
very negative attitudes towards reading, more than 10* of 
grade 8 students Indicate such very negative attitudes. 

• Girls have more positive attitudes towards reading than do boys, 
especially In grades 0 and 12. 

• Students with positive attitudes towards reading exhibit higher 
achievement levels In reading than those with negative attitudes. 

Instructional Practices and Curriculum Implementation 

• A substantial number of elementary and secondary teachers Indicated 
that In their schools no one In particular, Including principals, 
had assumed lef Jershlp In the reading program. In the case of 
elementary principals this Is somewhat surprising as over 15% 

of them reported that they have taken at least one course In the 
teaching of reading. 

• Elementary teachers are better prepared to teach reading than 
are secondary teachers of English In terms of relevant courses 
and workshops taken. Only half of the secondary teachers of 
English have taken a course or workshop In the teaching of 
Read Ing. 

• The majority of the secondary teachers of English stated that 
they did not feel wel 1 -prepared to teach reading. 

• Although over k5% of secondary teachers of English Indicated that 
the majority of their students should receive developmental reading 
programs, these teachers reported that 10$ or fewer of their students 
are receiving such instruction. 

• Approximately three of every four secondary English teachers reported 
spending less than 25% of the time in English classes on reading 
instruction. 

• More Instructional time is provided in reading at the lower elementary 
grades than at the higher ones. Time provided is directly related to 
reading ability: low ability students receive the greatest amount of 
direct instruction while the high ability students receive less. 

• At every e 1 ~*sntary grade, high ability students are given more class 
time for I pendent reading than the low ability students. In the 
light of the strong rel at ionsh i p between amount of reading and reading 
achievement, this lack of class time for reading for low ability 
students is a cause for concern. 
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« Tether* reported ih^i tun kulum yuiddt, and ,d$i>Miid hooM 
mails avrtllalhd hy thd MiuUtty of filiation rrdi|udntly 
consul tdd, ma have had lilt Id Impact on their tdathhui* 

• While* bdtwddn I fl ami of tdachdis report reading previous 
assessment pub I i rat i uns , over 70* of srhool administrators have 
read these r^|HM'h, learher^ ami adminUh atm>, havd ilifr*iehi 
perceptions of thd dirdction ami magnitude of the impact or 
previous assessments, with the principals parcel vln*j them i « ) 
have more Impact , 



Cone I ub t on^> ami He<;ommenda t i nii^ 

The final chapter of this report contain** conclus Ions and recommendations. 
The twenty-one recommendations may be summarized as follows: 

• That teachers adopt suggestions concerning Instructional emphasis, 
class time devoted to independent reading, and development of 
student attitudes towards reading. 

• That measures be taken to support and encourage the teaching of 
reading through Improved In-service, resource materials and 
leade rship. 

• That through a cooperative effort of the Ministry of Education and 
school districts, ways be found to ensure that, all children have 
learned to read in the first two grades of schooling. 

• That a concerted effort be mounted to improve the reading skills 
of secondary students. 

• That reading resource materials, curriculum guides, and resource 
books currently available to secondary teachers be evaluated. 

• That teacher training institutions and school districts adopt 
suggestions in the areas of the preparation and hiring of teachers 
and administrators. 

• That current legislation and policies concerning provision of 
kindergarten be examined. 

• That subject to empirical analyses present procedures used in 
provincial assessments be continued. 
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CHAPTER 1 



ANATOMY Of AN A5Sfc55MtNl ; BACKGROUND ANP PROCEDURES 



1 , 1 Purposes of the J2flQ | J^£^ | ^^lnq Assessment 

British Columbia's program of provlnce-wl de assessments has 
been desired to provide decisionmakers with a broad base of accurate 
and curren* Information about what and how students are learning In 
major curriculum area* on a regular, cyclical basis. The 1980 
Reading Assessment Is unique In that It !s the first In the second 
cycle of provincial assessment! , allowing for an examination of changes 
In student performance and Instructional practices In the years since 
the first assessments of reading. As wall, this assessment was 
scheduled to coincide with the Introduction of new reading programs 
at the elementary level so that baseline data on student performance 
and Instructional practices could be established. 

Speclflcally p this assessment was designed to address the 
fol lowing questions : 

1 • To what extent are students in grade h (end of Primary), grade 
8 (end of Intermediate) and grade 12 (end of Secondary) achieving the 
objectives measured in previous assessments. (Language B.C. 1976 and 
the B.C. Reading Assessment 1977)? 

• To what extent has the province-wide achievement of students 

in grades k 9 8 and 12 changed when compared to the achievement reported 
in the previous reading assessments? 

• What is the level of student performance in grades 4, 8 and 12 

on the objectives of reading education as specified In the new Elementary 
Language Arts Curriculum Guide and the Secondary English Guide 8-12? 
This data will serve as baseline performance against which subsequent 
assessments will be compared. 

• What is the context within which reading programs are being 
offered in B.C. schools, including the present and future needs for 
instructional practices, resources and professional development? 

• What recommendations can be made, based on the Information 
col lected, to 

« 

- classroom teachers and district personnel 

- curriculum developers at the provincial and local levels 

- teacher educators, both pre-service and in-service 

- those responsible for the allocation of resources 

- educational researchers 

- the Learning Assessment Branch for future assessments? 
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To accomplish these purposes, a variety of procedures were under- 
taken, Involving many individuals, and some issues fundamental to 
reading education and its assessment were thoroughly examined. It is 
the opinion of the authors that this assessment cannot be fully under- 
stood without first examining a nunber of these issues. 

1.2 Large Scale Assessment of Reading Ski 1 1 s : Background and Rationale 

1.2.1 How many skills are there? 

One of the most elaborately debated questions in reading education 
is: How many skills are there? The answer to this question depends on 
who is asking the question and why. 

A psychologist interested in the number of reading skills most 
likely wants to know the number of independent, psychologically separate 
skills that go into reading. In the mature reader that number is very 
limited. A long tradition of research (Davis, Davis, 1968; 

Farr 1969), narrows it down to as few as one major skill (verbal reasoning) 
or perhaps to as many as two important skills: verbal reasoning and 
knowledge of word meanings. 

The teacher who asks "How many skill:, are there?" looks at the 
questions somewhat differently, however. In effect he is asking: How 
can I break the task (becoming a better reader) into smaller but 
meaningful bits that both the pupil and I can handle? How many of 
these meaningful pieces are there? That is an Instructional rather 
than a pyschologl cal perspective. 

There are numerous large scale assessment programs of reading 
achievement in North America (Pipho, 1978). These programs vary greatly 
in the skills assessed and in the methods used. To illustrate the variation, 
the California Assessment Program (1975) includes k5 objectives (or separate 
skills) in the primary assessment; in Language B. C. (1976), 15 objectives 
were assessed at the primary level. The most massive reading assessment 
recently completed (NAEP, 1976) used 15 objectives grouped into five major 
classi f i cations. 

Personal preferences and tradition rather than scientific dictum circum- 
scribe most taxonomies of reading skills. Nevertheless, a reasonable argument 
can be made for the fourfold global breakdown underlying many of these taxono- 
mies. Whatever the names of these macro-categories, they typically relate to 
decoding, to word meaning, to comprehension and to application of reading 



A few general principles governing decisions regarding inclusion or 
exclusion of specific skills/objectives in a large scale assessment must 
be mentioned. 

First, the purpose of the assessment is important. An assessment 
aimed at measuring minimal competencies has different requirements than 
an assessment whose primary focus is to guide curriculum implementation. 



skills. 
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Second, the curricular context must be taken into consideration. 
In a province or state where the reading curriculum is highly decentra- 
lized the selection of skills or objectives to be assessed may be 
different from environments with a highly structured and centralized 
curri cul urn. 

Third, historical context plays, or should play, an important 
role. A rational view of large scale assessment implies a longitudinal 
perspective. Hence, to a degree prior assessments dictate the form and 
content of later ones. 

Finally, congruence with dominant professional views of the audience 
of the assessment must be taken into consideration. Large scale 
assessments are sensitive to public opinion. Whereas thei r conceptual i - 
zation and execution must be governed by the state-of-the-art knowledge, 
arbitrary novelty and faddism should be avoided. 

Later in this chapter the skills measured in this assessment are 
outlined in detail. They were selected in accordance with the guidelines 
described above. The resulting format, though sharing features with 
other large scale assessments, has a number of unique characteristics. 
Unlike men, reading assessments are not all created. equal . Though designed 
to cover a broad range of every day reading materials, the tests are 
broader in scope than the typical functional literacy test. Though 
specific enough to provide pointed instructional information, the tests 
avoid fragmentation of reading by an emphasis on general comprehension 
skills. 

1.2.2 What is acceptable performance? 

Another issue which cannot be overlooked in large-scale assessments 
such as this one is the procedures for judging the acceptability of the 
assessment results. The procedures described later in this chapter 
reflect the true complexity of arriving at satisfactory standards for an 
interpretation of performance. What does it mean to have strong, satis- 
factory or weak performance in grade 8? Many large scale assessments 
avoid the problem of interpretation by relegating the task to the individual 
user of the test results. 

By contrast, the assessment model adopted in British Columbia 
includes this interpretation phase in the belief that the measurements 
taken only reach their maximum benefit and utility to decision-makers 
when presented in the context of informed judgements as to the degree 
of program strength or weakness they indicate. 

1.2.3 Can a large scale assessment measure functional literacy? 

Large scale reading assessments frequently fly the flags of basic, or 
minimal or functional literacy. Conceptual problems inherent to these terms 
have been well documented by Sticht (1975), and Resnick and Resnick (1977). 
Overly simplistic views both of the reading process and of the relationship 
between reading skills and life skills have rendered the intrinsically valid 
concept of functional literacy vacuous. The large scale assessment reported 
here does not disregard the importance of application of reading skills. 
Nevertheless, it should not be viewed as an unart i cul ated attempt to measure 
the functional literacy of B.C.'s youth. 



1.2.4 What measurement procedures should be used ? 

Finally, large scale assessments of reading can be positioned on a 
continuum of specific to global. An example of the first is the California 
State Assessment Program. The cloze tests used by New York State (O'Reilly 
and Streeter, 1977) exemplify the other end of the continuum. The degree of 
specificity sought is a reflection of the purpose of the test as well as the 
theoretical views held by those making design decisions. If the dominant 
purpose for an assessment is to monitor, over time, the level of reading 
achievement of the graduating high school class, a global measure may be quite 
suitable. If, however, the assessment is also to result in guidance for 
instructional decisions at the provincial and local level, a focus on specific 
instructional ly defined reading skills will be required. 

B.C.'s reading assessment is subordinated to the larger goal of rational 
decision making in the area of reading curriculum. Hence, the tests used in 
the present assessment feature a variety of objectives grouped in four domains. 



1.3 General Procedures 



Reports of past assessments document in detail the procedures 
followed in the conduct of B.C.'s learning assessments. This assessment 
was conducted by a Contract Team, aided by an Advisory Committee which 
oversaw all the work of the team and by a technical agency responsible 
for the data collection and analysis. 

1.3.1 Speci f i c steps 

In order to achieve the purposes of this assessment the following 
distinct activities were undertaken: 

- development of description of domains and objectives 

- development of pupil tests 

- development of pupil questionnaires 

- development of teacher and administrator questionnaires 

- review of tests by review panels 

- collection of all data 

- evaluation of test results by interpretation panels 

- analys is of all data 

1.3.2 Development of descr r ption of domains and objectives 

The Elementary Language Arts Guide and the Secondary English 
Curriculum Guide formed the basis for specifying learning outcomes to 
be tested. The Contract Team organized the outcomes into four domains 
or general skills categories. Each domain contained a number of 
objectives representing the learning outcomes derived from the 
curriculum guides and placed in priority by Ministry curriculum 
committees. Each objective was measured by a minimum of six items. 
A brief description of each objective is provided on the following 
pages. 
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DOMAIN 1 : WORD ATTACK 

By whatever means people have learned to read, there is little 
question that in the normal course of reading, a) words are recognized 
before they are understood and b) such recognition can be accomplished 
by a variety of means. 

It is interesting to note that much professional debate in recent 
years has centered on the question of how much understanding of connected 
prose is dependent on understanding of individual words. Some argue that 
even accomplished readers take words in letter by letter. At the other 
extreme are those who hold that the reader merely samples visual infor- 
mation. The argument, though of interest; in the final analysis is not 
pertinent here. It is inconceivable to think of an ideal reader who 
cannot decode a word when he wants or needs to. Hence, word attack is 
a separate domain of interest. 

The breakdown of skills within the word attack domain reflects the 
reality of past and current reading curricula. It is perhaps possible 
(though probably not effective) to teach reading wi thout reference to 
phonics skills or structural analysis. However, the reading series in 
use in this province employ these instructional strategies. Hence, 
these skills are measured. 

Phonics means many things to many people. In its simplt ;, and 
instruct ional ly most relevant meaning, phonics refers to instructional 
efforts to directly link the sound and the shape of a letter or of letter 
groups. The emphasis is on the child's functional grasp of these 
relations, and decidedly not in his command of the jargon associated 
with the teaching of phonics. 

Many children have "mild" reading problems in the intermediate 
grades because they can't deal with long words. Obviously, many long 
words cannot be sounded out letter by letter. The structure of many 
words in the English language, however, is often very simple. Hence, 
teachers teach structural analysis as an aid in both work attack and 
in understanding word meaning. 

This test did not focus on the children's knowledge of terminology 
(e.g., suffix, prefix, root word) but on their ability to use information 
about word structure in decoding or understanding it. 

Two relatively minor skills under Word Attack appear in the 
Elementary Curriculum Guide: the ability to recognize contractions and 
the understanding of compound words. In a sense these are two special 
cases of structural analysis. Becuase of the emphasis awarded them, 
they are tested separately. 
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Measuring Domain 1 

- Phonics for Word Attack : pupils match a word with one that rhymes; 
the rhyming sounds are spelled differently (grade 4, ten items). 

" Structural Analysis : pupils mark the definition of an affixed word. 
A correct answer is always possible provided the meaning of the 
affix is known (six Items in each grade). 

- Meaning of Contractions in Sentences : pupils identify the para- 
phrase of a sentence which contains a contraction (grade 4, six 

i terns) . 

- Compound Words : the first part of a compound word is presented in 
a sentence. The pupils complete the compound word by selecting 
the contextually appropriate ending (six items in grades k and 8). 

DOMAIN 2: WORD MEANING 

Linguistics per se has almost become obscured by a preponderance of pre- 
fixed branches: psychol ingui st ics , sociol Ingu is t i cs , pragmatic linguistics. 
Much of the activity in these fields deals with that most elusive of all 
linguistic concepts: meaning. As to the meaning of words, popular linguistic 
opinion holds that words have no meaning, but only potential for meaning. This 
is a strong way of expressing the belief that words can mean most anything, 
depending upon the circumstance of their usage. 

From a pragmatic educational point of view, it is important that pupils 
demonstrate a knowledge of the meaning of a limited number of high frequency 
words_. Their mastery guarantees that the pupil can deal with proportionally 
large amounts of reading material. 

Mastery of high frequency words is important too, because it enhances 
the probability that the pupil can derive the yet unknown meaning of many 
familiar words from context, and the meaning of many unknown words. Perhaps 
no skill is more crucial than this one: the ability to use context clues 
both for word recognition and Predetermining meaning. 

Measuring Domain 2 

" Understanding High Frequency Words : pupils identify the synonym 
of a word presented in a sentence which provides minimal context 
(six items in grades k and 8). 

- Context Clues : pupils identify definitions for low frequency words 
embedded in sentences which provide maximum context (six items in 
each grade) . 

" Idiomatic Expressions : pupils identify paraphrases for sentences 
contain ing idioms (s i x items in grades k and 8). 

" Multiple Meaning : pupils use context to identify the appropriate 
synonym for a word having multiple meanings (six items in grades 8 



and 12). 
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DOMAIN 3: COMPREHENSION 

Two events have precipitated a flurry of professional energy directed to 
the study of comprehension processes. First, linguists have directed their 
attention once more to an analysis of meaning. Secondly, post-Ski nnerian 
psychology turned to cognitive processes, among which understanding and 
processing of incoming information is central. One immediate consequence 
for teaching has been the renewed realization that understanding of written 
material is tied very intimately to prior knowledge. Hence, it is important 
to measure comprehension across a broad range of informational content. 
Decidedly, children differ in their grasp of the vocabulary and thought 
structures of the various school disciplines. The ability to comprehend, 
it seems, is not just a set of abstract reasoning skills. It is also very 
much related to having mastered general concepts and specific information in 
the area read about. 

The provincial curriculum guides specify three subskills under compre- 
hension: literal, inferential and critical. Both the terminology and the 
level of partitioning are familiar and traditional. So is, incidentally, the 
difficulty of arriving at satisfactory formal definitions of each. 

Literal comprehension refers to grasping of explicitly stated information, 
A min imum of thought is required; the understanding is immediate and involves 
little analysis, translation, or evaluation. 

Inferential comprehension, by contrast, does require mental operations 
beyond immediate recognition of meaning. It might involve, for instance, 
the realization that one concept mentioned is a subordinate concept to another. 
This would be the case, for instance, if a question about cars required the 
realization that a car is a mode of transportation. In another instance, 
inferential comprehension might require drawing a generalization from a number 
of atomic facts provided in the story. Yet another instance of inferential 
comprehension is illustrated when the reader must follow a path of references 
(e.g., to "her", "them", "that" etc.) through a story in order to answer 
a question. The fact is that it is easier to decide on the status of an 
individual question than to formulate an airtight definition. Such a 
definition would amount to a definition of thought. 

One other issue needs to be mentioned here. A question which requires 
deep and imaginative thinking by one pupil may be answered from rote knowledge 
by another. Hence, whether an item is inferential or literal is somewhat 
relative to the reader. 

Cr i t i ca 1 comprehens ion is defined in various places in the provincial 
curriculum guides. In essence three types of cognitive activities seem to 
fall under this label: understanding the purpose of a passage, discrimination 
between fact and opinion and between reality and fantasy, and the detection of 
logical incongrui ty. 
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Measuring Domain 3 

- L i te ra I Comprehens i on : pupils answer literal comprehension 
questions after reading a narrative or expository passage 
(grade k, 15 items; grade 8, 17 items; grade 12, 22 items). 

- Inferential Comprehens ion ; pupils answer inferential compre- 
hension questions after reading a narrative or expository passage 
(grade 4, 18 items; grade 8, 14 items; grade 12, 10 items). 

- Cm tical Comprehens ion ; pupils identify a word in a story that 
is incongruous with the rest of the text (grade k, seven items). 

- Cri tical Comprehens ion ; pupils answer critical comprehension 
questions after reading a narrative or expository passage (grade 8, 
5 items; grade 12, 10 items). 

DOMAIN k: APPLIED READING/STUDY SKILLS 

The objectives measured in this domain are most likely related 
to the skills commonly referred to as functional literacy. The general 
emphasis is on access and retrieval of information; understanding 
classified advertisements, using references, reading graphic materials, 
etc. The traditional reading curriculum encompasses these and similar 
tasks und> r the general rubric of "study skills 1 '. 

The fact that, for instance, "reading classified advertisements 11 
is included as a separate task does not imply that a special and unique 
reading skill underlying successful reading of advertisements is proposed. 
Current theories of verbal comprehension (Tuinman, 1 980) emphasize the 
importance for the reader of familiarity with the structure of a specific 
type of message. Hence, though one can admit to the existence of but a 
few generic reading skills, it still makes sense to assess these across 
a wide spectrum of different types of writing. 

Measuring Domain k 

- Alphabetizing - Dictionary : pupils identify a word to fit alpha- 
betical order (grade k, six items). 

" Reading Graphic Materials : pupils answer questions based on 

information displayed in graphic form (six items in grades k and 8; 
seven items in grade 12) . 

- Dictionary - Guide Words : pupils identify a word which could be on 

a dictionary page, given the page's guide words (grade 8, six items). 

- Dictionary - Pronunciation Key : given a pronunciation key pupils 
identify a word which rhymes with a word spelled phonetically 
(grade 8, six items) . 

" Locating Information - Classified Ads : pupils answer questions based 
on information contained in classified ads (ten items in grades 8 and 
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- Locating Information - Card Catalogue : pupils identify the entry 
for finding information on a specified topic in a card catalogue 
(grade 12, six i terns) . 

- Using Special References : pupils identify a reference source to 
find information on a specified topic (grade 12, six items). 

- Organizing Information - Headings : pupils identify the most 
appropriate heading for a series of informational statements 
(grade 12, six items) . 

- Organizing Information - Outlines : pupils identify the appropriate 
statement to complete an outline of information (grade 12, six items). 

1.3.3 Development of materials 

I tern specifications for the pupil tests were written, and stsms were 
developed and reviewed by panels of experienced educators across the 
province. (See appendix for listing of panel members). Subsequently 
items were piloted on samples of kOO fourth, eighth and twelfth grade 
students. The final test versions consisted of two booklets for each 
grade. Each grade k booklet contained 55 items, and each for grade 8 
had 58 items. Booklet 12 A had Sk items and Booklet 12 B, 70. All 
items had four choices plus an "I don't know 11 option. In addition 
to newly developed items the booklets contained a number of repeat 
Items from the 1976 and 1977 Assessments. As well, some historical 
items for which provincial item statistics were available were included 
at each grade level . 

The acutal items in each booklet were preceded by the 15 item Estes 
Reading Attitude Scale and a set of questionnaire items aimed at gathering 
pupil background information relevant to a description of the reading 
performance of B.C.'s students. 

One of the purposes of the provincial assessments is to provide 
educators with periodic information regarding instructional practices. 
Hence, questionnaires were constructed for elementary and secondary 
teachers and principals. The questions focused on the respondent's 
background, the utilization of Ministry curriculum documents, reading 
programs, instructional practices, and curriculum leadership. The 
information gathered via these instruments was felt to be of particular 
importance since this is the first year of the implementation of new 
reading programs throughout the province. Hence, an attempt was made 
to obtain sufficient baseline data for future evaluations of the impact 
of these new programs. 

1.3.4 The Collection of the Data 

In March 1980, test booklets were sent to each B.C. school district 
to be administered to all students enrolled in grades 4, 8 and 12. 
Testing took place in one sitting, k$ minutes for grade k students, 
60 minutes for grade 8 and 12 students, according to local arrangements. 

Questionnaire data were obtained from administrators and from a 
sample of elementary teachers and secondary English teachers in early 
Apri 1 . 
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1.3.5 The Interpretation 

Three interpretation panels, one for each grade level, were 
formed to interpret the data from the Reading Assessment, Each 
panel was composed of teachers at the elementary, secondary, 
and post-secondary levels; district staff; trustees; and informed 
lay persons from throughout the province. 

The procedures followed by the Interpretation panels are 
described In detail in previous assessment reports and in the General 
Report for this assessment. In essence, panel members are asked to 
set a priori standards for the province's performance on each test 
item and then, upon being informed of the actual provincial results, 
to rate performance as Weak, Marginal, Satisfactory, Very Satisfactory 
or Strong. 




CHAPTER 2 



THE PUPILS 
2.1 General Background Variables 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe briefly some of the 
characteristics of the pupils who participated in the assessment. The 
questionnaire items included in the test booklets are the source of 
the information related here. The questions cover aspects of the 
pupil's background which, on the basis of an analysis of the professional 
literature, were felt to be potentially related to achievement. An 
analysis of these relationships is provided in Chapter 6. 

The numbers of students writing the tests in grades k, 8, and 12 are 
respectively, 37 797, 35 727 and 26 571. This means that 95%, 90% and 80% 
of the pupils enrolled participated. For grades k and 8 these figures are 
comparable to those of previous assessments. The rate for grade 12 is 
substantially higher than that for the 1977 Reading Assessment. 

Who are these pupils? Table 1 summarizes some of the highlights of 
the information gleaned from the questionnaires for the questions shared 
by all three grades.* Depending on the grade, between 83% and 86% of the 
pupils were born in Canada. It is, therefore, no surprise to learn that 
over 10* of the pupils did not usually speak English before grade one and, 
furthermore, that in the homes of nearly 10% even now English is not the 
language usually spoken. 

It should not be assumed that the relationship between place of birth 
and language spoken is simple. Of the pupils born in Canada nearly 82; did 
not speak English as their usual language before grade 1; this is true for 
all three grades. Conversely, close to 60% of the pupils not born in 
Canada reported English as the usual early home language. Equally interest- 
ing is the fact that in many homes English remains a secondary means of 
communicating. About half of the pupils for whom English was not the first 
language said it still is not the dominant home language. That figure 
drops only slightly from 56% in grade k to k6% in grade 12. 

Not surprisingly, the number of pupils who can read a second language 
increases with grade (Table 1). Of special interest is the fact that some 
10? of the pupils in grade k responded positively to this question. The 
relationship between language background and the ability to read a second 

pupils who reported that English was 
their first language, a much smaller proportion reads another language 
than do those for whom English was not the dominant pre-school language. 
The latter group's advantage is maintained throughout the years of schooling. 
By grade 12, for instance, nearly 60% of these pupils read a second language 
versus only 20% of those who are native English speakers. 

If one defines a highly stabile school population as one in which grade 
four pupils have attended one school, grade eight pupils, two, and grade 
twelve pupils, three, B.C. pupils appear to be a very transient group. 
Continuity of instruction may become a matter of concern under these 
conditions. 



*The information on age is discussed in Chapter 6. 
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TABLE I 

HIGHLIGHTS OF PUPIL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
(Entries are percentages)* 





Grade 


p - _ _l rt 

brade 


brade 






8 


12 


Cpy Mai P 

oca na i c 


C 1 




MO 


Fema 1 6 


u 


J. Q 


51 


Born in Canada 


84 


85 


86 


Two Years or Less in Canada 


2 


2 


1 


Mfi r* P f h an \tir\ \/ o a r* c in Panama 
"wl c ill all LWU yea 1 b in ballaUa 


Q 


1 0 


1 O 


LIlvJI 1 b 11 DcIQlc uiaQc I 








Yes 


88 


87 


86 


No 


1 1 


13 


14 


English usually spoken 








a f homp 








Yes 

ICS 


Rq 






No 


1 u 


Q 


0 

o 


Read language other than 








English 








Yes 


10 


20 


26 


NO 




77 


72 


Number of Schools Attended since Grade 1 








1 


45 


4 


2 


2 


28 


30 


12 




1 Ji 

1 H 


27 


31 




1 2 


37 


55 


DUb l i me per a ay 








None 


88 


66 


73 


Under 30 minutes 


13 


24 


19 


Over 30 minutes 


4 


8 


8 


Amount of T.V. per day: 








None 


3 


4 


6 


<1 hr. 


15 


10 


21 


1 hr. 


16 


13 


19 


2 hr. 


20 


23 


25 


3 hr. 


16 


23 


18 


k hr.+ 


27 


26 


11 



Percentages do not always sum to 100% due to the fact that pupils did 
not diwayb respond to all questions. 
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The questionnaire included an item on the time spent in bus 

travel to and from school. Table 1 shows that only a relatively 

small group of pupils is on the bus for more than a half hour per 

day. Nevertheless, in grades 8 and 12 nearly 2% of all pupils 
spend over one hour per day travelling. 

Only the pupils in grade k were asked whether they had 
attended kindergarten. Almost 92% had and 8% had not. Subsequent 
analysis of the data shows that the probability of having attended 
kindergarten is much lower for those not born in Canada. Some 30% 
of recent immigrant pupils (2 or less years in Canada) did not attend 
ki ndergarten. 

2.2 Time Spent Watching Television 

A quarter of a century ago Battin (1954) reported that pupils in 
grades 4, 8 and 12 watched about three hours of T.V. per day. The 
previous reading assessments (Language B.C., 1976; Reading Assessment, 
1977) have established that today, too, children spend many hours in 
front of their television sets. As Table 1 shows, the results from 
the present assessment emphasize this fact. Depending on the grade, 
between 53% and 71% of the pupils watch at least two hours per day. 
Nevertheless, the figures show a marked, though unexplained, decline 
from the previous reading assessments. For example, in 1977 45% 
of the grade 8 pupils watched at least four hours per day versus 26% 
in 1980. Again, in grade 12 the number of pupils reporting that they 
watch at least four hours is nearly half of that in 1977. (See Genera 
Report for a full comparison). 

The responses of the pupils mean* in effect, that pupils in B.C. 
on the average spend, as a minimum* close to two hours per day 
watching T.V. 

The relationship between sex and T.V. habits is significant 
(p.<.001), but weak. Whereas Desjardins (1972) in a study with 
approximately 200 boys and girls found that females watch more T.V., 
our data show the reverse. 

Finally, though the relationship between T.V. and achievement 
will be examined in detail in Chapter 6, it is perhaps prudent to 
state that T.V. can have salutary as well as negative effects on 
reading. Pupils in a study by Ki rsch (1975), when asked about a 
source of interest in reading, most frequently named T.V. 



*ln calculating these values the response category M less than one hour 1 
was taken as "i hour 11 and "four hours or more 11 as n four hours". This 
results in a conservative estimate. The pupils may, on the average, 
actually watch more. 
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2.3 Reading Habits of Secondary Pupils 



Table 2 provides a summary of information provided by the secondary 
pupils regarding their reading habits. Though it is difficult to assess 
the validity of this type of data, there are various indications that the 
trends noted reflect reality. 

There appears to be a distinct difference in the reading habits of the 
two grades. Those in grade 8 tend to read slightly fewer magazine articles, 
fewer newspaper stories, more comic books and more other books than do 
students in grade 12. 

TABLE 2 

READING HABITS OF SECONDARY PUPILS 
(Entries are percentages) 





Grade 8 


Grade 12 




Males 


Femal es 


Males 


Femal es 


Reads Magazine Articles 










Hardly ever 


21 


21 


11 


9 


Once a month 


17 


20 


15 


2k 


1 or 2 times a week 


39 


kl 


kS 


kS 


3 or k times a week 


23 


17 


29 


18 


Reads Comic Books* 










Once a month 


2k 


3k 


kl 


52 


1 or 2 times a week 


27 


31 


28 


3k 


3~k times a week 


2k 


18 


13 


3 


Every day 


25 


17 


12 


5 


Reads a newspaper 










Once a month or less 


8 


10 


k 


5 


1 or 2 times a week 


30 


33 


19 


27 


3~k times a week 


2k 


22 


27 


25 


Every day 


38 


3k 


kS 


k2 


.Number of books per year 










0-2 


21 


11 


32 


16 


3 - 5 


29 


23 


33 


31 


6 - 8 


28 


27 


20 


26 


1 or more per month 


23 


39 


15 


28 



A closer look at each of the categories reveals some interesting facts. 
It is somewhat of a surprise that comic books, in grade 8, ranked behind 
newspapers. At the grade 12 level comic books have become decidedly unpopu- 
lar.* 



The fact that over \k% of the grade 12 pupils reported that they in 
effect did not read newspapers is disturbing. On the positive side, nearly 
15% can be described as reading the newspaper rather frequently. 



*These data exclude those pupils who reported tf^Vthey "hardly ever" read 
comic books. {h(>% in grade 8 and 11% in grade 12). 



Guthrie (1979) speculates that "normal 11 growth in reading skill, 
requires "reading about a book every two weeks, one hour a day" (p. 111). 
How well do B.C.'s pupils compare against that criterion? Making the 
reasonable assumption that the response "more than one book per week" 
means at best "two books per week," the best estimate from the responses 
provided is that, on the average, the grade 8 pupils read no more than 

20 books per year. This is just slightly below Guthrie's mark. However, 
in grade 12, the pupils average a maximum of only 16 books per year. 

As can be seen from Table 2, there exist pronounced differences 
between males and females: Boys tend to read more magazines, comic 
books and newspapers while girls read more books. This latter 
difference is by far the largest. Grade 8 boys read at best about 
seven books per year while girls read over 31. In grade 12, the 
difference is less startling, but yet not negligible: girls read 

21 books annually, compared to just under eleven books for boys. 

Cole (1959) presents data from various sources indicating that the 
differences found in this assessment are in the expected direction. More 
recently, Robinson (1977) established that even in later life males tend 
to read more newspapers than females. 

2.4 Variables Unique to Grade 12 

Pupils in grade 12 answered several background questions unique 
to their grade. The descriptive results are presented in Table 3. 

It is apparent that though a large proportion of the seniors work at 
a part-time job, for many relatively little time is spent on these jobs. 
Excluding the 11% of the pupils who work more than 20 hours, the average 
time on a job for the other pupils who have one is near eleven hours 
weekly.- This is, in effect, less time than is spent watching T.V. by the 
typical grade 12 pupil. At any rate, it appears that those who have a job 
and those who don't have very similar reading habits. 

The information on future job plans contains a surprise: the per- 
centage of pupils who have definite plans to go to university is up from 
1977, the year of the last reading assessment. Then, about 21% of the 
students were university bound. Now that figure is up to 27%. There 
is a significant (p.<.001) relationship between future plans and sex. 
Females are more likely to indicate plans to look for a job, attend 
either business school or a community college (particularly a career 
training program), or to be unsure of their plans. In contrast, males 
more frequently indicate plans for vocational schools or universities. 

The responses testify to the vital role education plays in all sectors 
of society: of this graduating class, 64% know that they want further 
instruction before taking a job; only ]6% plan to enter the job market on 
the strength of their high school education. 



^Interval medians were used as averages for pupils making a particular 
response . 
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TABLE 3 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS UNIQUE TO GRADE 12 (1977 and 1980) 
(Entries are percentages) 



VdlldDIc 


1 Q77 


l Q8n 


Part-time job 






Hist na r t*« t" i nva Inh 
NO }Ja% L L 1 lift; J\JU 






fin wppkpnrl^; nnl v 


1 8 


20 


On yooLHax/c An 1 w 
uii wccNUdy o \Ji I ly 


c 


c 


Uppl/ rl zav/c anH iwapl/anHc 






Time on part-time job 






None 


*»7 


38 


Works less than 5 hours 


5 


7 


From 5-10 hours 


15 


17 


From 1 1 - 20 hours 


23 


26 


More than 20 hours 


10 


; 1 


Future Plans 






Upon graduation: A job 


20 


15 


Non-university schooling 


36 


2k 


University 


21 


27 


Other plans or undecided 


22 


32 



Taken as a whole, the data display a wealth of intricate 
relationships between background variables.* Many of these 
variables appear to be related to reading habits. To under- 
stand the performance of the pupils writing the reading tests 
we devised for them, one must understand their linguistic 
and socio-economic context. That is a complex task, and this 
Summary Report provides no more than a view from the surface. 



ERLC 



*More detailed data are presented in the General Report. 
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CHAPTER 3 



HOW WELL DO B.C.'s CHILDREN READ7 



In this chapter, a summary of test results and panelists 1 
interpretations for grade 4, 8 and 12 are presented. More detailed 
data related to test performance are available in the General Report. 
Those who wish additional information for purposes of further analysis 
should consult with the Learning Assessment Branch of the Ministry of 
Education . 

3.1 The Grade 4 Results 

Table k summarizes the Mean Percent Correct scores and the ratings 
of the interpretation panel. The overall picture is Satisfactory to 
Very Satisfactory in the judgement of the panel. Notable exceptions 
are the two objectives rated Marginal: Structural Analysis and 
Alphabetizing. These two objectives, though representing skills 
intrinsic to the reading curriculum, are of less importance than the 
objectives in the Word Meaning and Passage Comprehension Domains. 

A closer look at the ratings reveals that a high percentage 
correct score does not, in itself, guarantee a high rating. For 
instance, Objective 1.1, Phonics for Word Attack, was rated only 
as Satisfactory in spite of a Mean Percent Correct score of 80. 
Panelists viewed the skill underlying this objective as fundamental 
and had high expectations. 

The less than satisfactory performance in Structural Analysis does 
not necessarily indicate that no instruction in this skill is taking 
place. We suspect that the test's emphasis on using rather than merely 
knowing the meaning of the affixes may have resulted in the pupil 's 
difficulties. 

In Domain 2, Word Meaning, perhaps the most important Objective 
is Context Clues. A pupil who has learned to derive meaning from 
context is well on his way to becoming a truly independent reader. 
The following item is typical of the skill measured. It was also 
the most difficult item in the set, with a Mean Percent Correct score 



of 59. 



Our soccer team isn't very good. In fact, until 
yesterday, they had lost every game. We were really 
surprised when they triumphed over Lake City last 
night. G 



Grade k 
P-values* 



When this team triumphed they 



A. lost the game 

B. got into a fight 
£. won the game 

D. tied the score 

E . I don 1 1 know 



19 
3 

59 
5 

12 



*P-values ■ percent of students responding to the question who 
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It is instructive to note that 19* of the pupils chose answer 
option A, completely ignoring the clues "until yesterday" and 
"surprised". A very high 12* opted tor "I don't know", emphasizing 
the difficulty of this essentially straight-forward item, 

TABLE k 



TEST RESULTS AND PANEL RATINGS, GRADE k 



Do ma in/ 
Objective 



Doma in 1 : 
Word Attack 

1 Phonics for Word Attack 
1.2 Structural Analysis 

3 Meaning of Contractions 
1.4 Compound Words 



Number of I terns 
Rated by Panel 
In Each Category 



W M S ; VS ST 



Mean Percent 
Correct* 



80 
62 
83 
77 J 



► 76 



Overal 1 
Ra t i n g 



S 
M 
VS 
S J 



* s 



Domain 2: 

Word Mean ing 
. 1 Understanding High 

Frequency Words 
.2 Context Clues 
.3 Idiomatic Expressions 



Domain 3: 

Passage Comprehension 
1 L i te ra 1 Comp rehens i on 
3.2 Inferential 
Comp rehens ion 
3 Critical Comprehension 



82 I 

72 k 75 

73 J 



88 

80 
80 J 



► 83 



} 



VS 

s f VS 
VS 



VS -| 
VS 

s 



VS 



Domain 4: 
Appl ied Reading 

4.1 Alphabetizing - 
Dictionary 

4.2 Reading Graphic 
Mater ial s 



Total Items 
Percent of I terns 



10 



38 



42 



14 



10% 



30% 



73 J 



75 



M n 
5 J 



M = Marginal S = Satisfactory 

average percentage of correct responses to the set of 
value "76" for "Domain 



I" 

set of i terns 

the value "80" indicates 
Object i ve 



VS = Very Satisfactory ST = Strong 

i terns (e.g. 
responses to 



the 



the 
the 



W = Weak 
* The 

above indicates that of a 
measuring Domain 1 for grade k t J6% were correct. Similarly 

that of all responses to the set of items measuring 
for grade k, 80% were correct) . Reliability coefficients for 
domains ranged from .43 to .88. For the test booklets 
from .90 to .93. 



coefficients ranged 
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Many view Passage Comprehension as the most direct measure of 
overall prowess in reading. We concur. The interpretation panel's 
Very Satisfactory overall rating is reassuring; so is the basis for 
this rating: on the average, grade k students correctly answered 
better than eight out of ten questions. As Table 4 shows the pupils 
found it somewhat easier to answer literal comprehension questions 
than inferential questions. The panel viewed the Mean Percent 
Correct score of 80 for Critical Comprehension to be only Satisfactory. 
Indeed, we too expected a higher percentage correct. The items ask 
for very close reading so that an obvious incongruity can be detected. 
The example below was answered correctly by 75% of the pupils. Almost 
10* beleved that "rest" did not belong in the story. 



We spent last Saturday fishing. We didn't 
catch much, only two salmon and a sparrow, 
but we had a gnod time and had plenty of 
rest. 

Grade 4 

Which word does NOT belong in P value 



the story? 

A. sparrow 75 

B. salmon 3 

C. time 6 

D. rest 9 

E. I don't know 5 



Also rated Marginal was the Objective Alphabetizing-Di ctionary 
in Domain 4, Applied Reading/Study Skills. Words differed only by 
the first letter, hence the task seemed relatively simple. Yet, the 
Mean Percent Correct values ranged from a low 73 to a modest 84. 

3.2 The Grade 8 Results* 

Table 5 summarizes the results for grade 8, both in terms of 
absolute scores and the interpretation panel's evaluations. Significant 
is the fact that performance in all domains was rated at least 
Satisfactory. Alternatively, the fact that only one Domain, Applied 
Reading/Study Skills, merited a Very Satisfactory rating is significant 
as wel 1 1 . 

The example of the following page illustrates the kind of 
Structural Analysis item which troubled pupils in all three grades. 



*The administration time provided for the grade 8 and grade 12 students 
proved to be too short for some students to complete all items. However, 
subsequent analyses of data on items completed by both "finishers and 
non-finishers" indicate clearly that there is no significant difference 
between the two groups of students. Hence all results presented here 
and those considered by the interpretation panel are the results of 
students who attempted and completed each test item. 
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The forest was subalpine. 


Grade 8 


Subalpine means. 


P-val ues 


/\. below the mountain peak 


• i 

kk 


B. close to the mountain peak 


15 


C. beyond the mountain peak 


8 


D. on the mountain peak 


7 


E. 1 don't know 


25 



It is only necessary to know that sub means below in order to 
answer this item correctly. Yet, only kk% of the grade 8 pupils managed 
to do so. An unexpected 25% confessed not to know what M subalpine n meant. 

TABLE 5 

TEST RESULTS AND PANEL RATINGS, GRADE 8 



Domain/ 


Number of 1 terns 
Rated by Panel 
In Each Category 


Mean Percent 


Overal 1 


Object i ve 


W 


M 


S 


VS 


ST 


Correct 


Ra t i n g 


Domain 1 : 
Word Attack 

1.1 Structural Analysis 

1 .2 Compound Words 


1 


2 


1 

2 


2 
3 


1 




M- 

VS 




LAJIlId III 4m , 

Word Meaning 
z.i understanding nign 
Frequency Words 

2.2 Context Clues 

2.3 Idiomatic Expressions 

2.4 Multiple Meaning 




1 
1 


3 
5 
1 
1 


3 

5 
k 




73- 
65 
76 
66- 


► 70 


to to 
to to > > 


► s+ 


Domain 3: 

Passage Comprehension 

3.1 Literal Comprehension 

3.2 Inferential Comprehension 

3.3 Critical Comprehension 


1 
1 


2 
1 

2 


7 
9 
2 


k 
3 


3 
1 


71 ■ 
61 

58 J 


h 


vs- 

I. 


h 


Domain 4: 

Applied Reading/Study 
Skills 

4.1 Dictionary-Guide Words 

4.2 Dictionary-Pronunciation 
Key 

4.3 Reading Graphic Materials 

4.4 Locating Information- 
Classified Ads 


1 


1 
1 

1 


6 

4 
2 

3 


3 
3 


1 

2 


73- 

66 
71 

72 


► 71 


s i 
s 

vs 
vs- 


> vs 


Total Items 


4 


12 


46 


30 


8 










Percent of 1 terns 


\6% 




M% 













W » Weak M - Marginal S « Satisfactory VS = Very Satisfactory ST - Stron 
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As demands on the pupils 1 vocabulary expand, partially as a 
consequence of exposure to various subject matter areas, words 
take on more meanings and nuances of meaning. The Very Satisfactory 
rating for the Multiple Meaning Objective awarded by the panel 
should, therefore, be taken as a positive sign, in spite of the 
fact that the Mean Percent Correct score was only 66. In our 
opinion added instructional emphasis is required on the skill re- 
flected in this objective. 

Again, as in grade A, the pupils in grade 8 found the inferential 
comprehension questions more difficult than the literal questions, 
and the critical comprehension items more difficult yet. To what 
degree this is an artifact of the questions or alternatively of genuine 
differences in the comprehension processes involved is difficult to 
determine. Notwithstanding the Satisfactory rating, we find the 
performance on the inferential and critical items somewhat 
di sappointing. 

In the last Reading Assessment (1977), the grade 8 pupils did 
not perform very well on items in Domain A, Applied Reading/Study 
Skills. In the judgement of the interpretation panel the current 
Jkh grader's performance was rated as Very Satisfactory In this 
domain, most notably so on the objectives Reading Graphic Materials 
and Locating Information - Classified Ads. The panel rated as 
Satisfactory the Mean Percent Correct score of 66 for objective 
Dictionary - Pronunciation Key. The pupils were given a dictionary 
pronunciation key and then asked to complete items as shown: 





Grade 8 




P-val ues 


/fan/ rhymes wi th 




A. sign 


2 


B. fun 


5 


C. train 


46 


D. pan 


*5 


E. 1 don't know 


1 



On this item only h6% chose the correct answer; an equally large 
number of pupils opted for option D. This was the most difficult item 
in the set. We agree with the panel that, overall, achievement on 
this objective was at best Satisfactory. 

3.3 The Grade 12 Results* 

Table 6 presents the summary of test results for Grade 12. The 
overall results, in terms of the rating of objectives by the interpre- 
tation panel, are somewhat lower than those of grades k and 8. Two 
domains were rated Marginal; in the other grades none were. The 
emphasis in grade 12 in terms of number of items and objectives is 
on Domain 3 and 4, Passage Comprehension and Applied Reading/Study 
Skills. Though performance in these domains was rated at least 
Satisfactory, the Marginal ratings in the other domains assessed 
less extensively should not be dismissed lightly. 



*See footnote, p 29 . 
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TABLE 6 

TEST RESULTS AND PANEL RATINGS, GRADE 12 



Doma in/ 
Objective 


Number 
Rated 
In Eac 


of Items 
by Panel 
l Category 


Mean Percent 
Correct 


Overal 1 
Rating 


W 


M 


S 


VS 


ST 


Domain 1 : 
Word Attack 
1 .1 Structural Analysis 


3 




2 


1 




61} 61 


M }M 


Doma in 2: 
Word Meaning 

2.1 Mul tiple Meaning 

2.2 Context Clues 


1 
1 


2i 


i 

2 


1 

1* 


1 

1* 




! }» 


Domain 3: 

Passage Comprehension 
3*1 Literal Comp rehens i on 

3.2 Inferential Comprehension 

3.3 Critical Comprehension 


1 
1 


5 
7 
1 


7 

7 
k 


4 

7 

2 


6 

2 
2 


771 
66 

71 J 


> 71 


s • 
s 

s+ J 


•s 


Domain k: 

Applied Reading/Study 
Ski 1 1 s 

4.1 Locating Information- 
Classified Ads 

4.2 Locating Information- 
Card Catalogues 

4.3 Reading Graphic Materials 

4.4 Using Special References 

4.5 Organizing Information- 
Headings 

4.6 Organizing 1 n format ion- 
Outl ines 


1 


1 
1 

2 

3 
3 


2 

3 
1 
1 

2 


4 
1 

4 
3 

2 


4 

1 

2 


86 • 

66 
81 
71 

69 

53- 


} 73 


VS-STi 
S 

VS 
S-VS 

s 

M-S - 


► S-VS 


Total Items 
Percent of 1 terns 


8 


25* 


3U 


30* 


19* 






29% 71% 



W = Weak M * Marginal S - Satisfactory VS - Very Satisfactory ST = Strong 
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We find It particularly troublesome that the pupils In this 
grade did relatively poorly on the Multiple Meaning Items. The 
illustrative Item below presents a choice of four dictionary 
descriptions; students were to select the contextual ly most 
appropriate definition of the key word. Only of the pupils 
were able to make the fine distinction necessary for arriving at 
the correct answer. 



The low Mean Percent Correct score for this objective (62%) 
means, in our judgement, that too many graduates of grade 12 are 
likely to have problems using the dictionary adequately. 

Though in all grades the passages used for assessing compre- 
hension ranged from narrative to expository, in grade 12 in particular, 
attention was paid to coverage of various subject matter areas. 
Performance tended to vary from passage to passage. The relative 
ease of literal comprehension was confirmed once more. All three 
comprehension objectives were rated as Satisfactory. We doubt, 
however, if much comfort should be taken from this fact. This domain 
is representative of what the phrase "being able to read 11 tradi tional 1 > 
is understood to mean. Therefore, more than Satisfactory performance 
remains an instructional desi deratum . 

From the students 1 point of view, perhaps, the most interesting 
items in the test represented objectives in Domain 4, Applied Reading/ 
Study Skills. Whether this accounts for their relatively strong 
performance is speculation, however. The panel hesitated between a 
Satisfactory and Very Satisfactory rating. 

The most difficult items proved to be those for Objective 4.6, 
Organizing Information - Outlines. Only 50% of the pupils chose 
the correct answer in the example below. 



Incomplete Outline: (Physiographic Division of Canada - 

east to west) 

1. The Appalachian Region 

2. The St. Lawrence Lowlands 
3* The Canadian Shield 

4. The Great Central Plains 

5. ?????? 

The best statement to complete the outline is: Grade 12 



After we had exhausted the first topic 
we moved on to the next. 
Here exhaust means to 



Grade 12 
P-val ues 



A. let out or off 

B^. deal with comprehensively 

C. use up completely 

D. wear out, t i re 

E. I don 1 t know 



2 
i*3 
39 
15 



P-val ues 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



The Western Cordillera 

The Maritime Region 

The Interior Continental Plain 

Eastern Quebec 

I don't know. 



3d 



50 
]k 
22 

7 
6 



Presumably, answering this I tern and the others for this 
objective need not depend on specific knowledge but on Inter- 
pretation of verbal c'ues and reasoning. The ]k% of the pupils 
marking choice.B el ther may have neglected the M east to west M 
clue and/or not have known that the term M Marl times 11 Is associated 
with Canada's east coast. The 22% marking choice C may have missed 
the meaning of "Interior 11 and/or have neglected the M east and west 11 
clue. In either case, we feel that the performance on this and 
similar I terns urges elaborate attention to this kind of readlng- 
wl th-reasoning well before grade 12. 

3. A Concl us ion 

The General Report contains a more detailed description of the 
test results than could be presented above. Nevertheless, taken 
together, Table A, 5 and 6 summarize the essential Information. 
Across the three grade levels, performance was rated as Satisfactory 
or better on 10 of 12 domains examined. Further, at the grade k 
and grade 8 levels performance on the vast majority of I terns 
(91* and 8Afc respectively) was rated as Satisfactory or better. 

Counterbalancing these areas of promising performance are those 
wi^ere performance was less than Satisfactory. In particular, at 
the grade 12 level, performance on both the Word Attack and the 
Word Meaning domains received only Marginal ratings. In addition, 
grade 12 performance was found to be less than Satisfactory on 23% of 
the questions asked. 

Perhaps a more fundamental question is n Can we, as a province, 
afford to be satisfied with anything less than truly strong 
performance on a skill as fundamental as reading? 11 Can we, for 
example, accept that on the average, only 83, 65 and 71 percent 
of students in grades k 9 8 and 12 are answering correctly passage 
comprehension questions of the kind used In this assessment? It Is 
our opinion that we cannot. 
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CHAPTER 4 



HAS ANYTHING CHANGED? 



4.1 The Same Items Used Twice 

Popular view, reinforced by Intermittent alarms sounded by the 
press, holds that children now read less well than ever before. Though 
It Is easy to find reports which make that assertion, it is much 
more difficult to find supportive data. 

An analysis of test scores In 12 American school systems and 
17 states, led Tulnman, Farr and Rowls (1976) to conclude that 
between 1920 and 1970 the ability to read In the general population 
had Increased, rather than fallen off. They pointed to many fallacies 
existing In analyses of Incidental test scores which reached the 
opposite conclusions. More recently Murray (1977) documents cormion 
flaws In frequently cited analyses by Canadian universities which 
have joined the fray. 

Oneway, among others, to assess change Is by administering the 
same test Items at different times. There are still many problems 
of Interpretation with this kind of data, but the information yielded 
by such direct comparisons can nevertheless be invaluable. 

The most reliable and elaborate of comparisons Is provided by 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) ; in this U.S. 
assessment, national probability samples of over 22 000 pupils in 
each of three age brackets were administered reading surveys in 1971 
and 1975. The result: nine year olds improved slightly; for those 
13 and 17 years old there was no significant change (NAEP, 1976). 

In the present Assessment an attempt was made to add to the 
scarce comparative information now available. First, a number of 
items in the current tests for each grade were taken from the 
previous Assessment (1976/1977). The number of these common items 
for grade k is 15, and for grades 0 and 12, 25. In addition, a small 
set of •'historical 11 items was included. These are reading comprehension 
items administered at some time in the past, for which provincial 
norms could be found in the Ministry's archives. For grade k 9 there 
are five such items with 1973 grade k norms; for both grade 8 and 12 
a set of six items was Included that had previously been answered 
by grade 9 students in I960 and by grade 11 students in 1946.* 

It must be emphasized that the comparisons with the common 
items are easier to Interpret and therefore more meaningful than 
the information yielded by the inclusion of historical items. 

Table 7 summarizes the data for the common items. Table 8 
presents the information for the historical Items. 



*For a more detailed description, see the General Report. 



TABLE 7 



COMPARISON OF PERFORMANCE OVER TIME: 1976/77 and 1980 
(Entries are Mean Percent Correct for all I terns In the 
domain/objective specified) 



Domain/ 


Grade k 


Grade 


8 


Grade 


12 


Objective • 


1976 


I98O 


1977 


1980 


1977 


1980 


Word Attack 


70 


76 










Word Meaning 






56 


53 


81 


78 


Comprehens ion 


82 


8k 


58 


62 


67 


58 


Locating Information 














(Classified Ads) 






73 


7* 


90 


87 



Table 7 shows that the performance of grade k and 8 students 
improved on the average since the last assessments. The reverse is 
true of performance at the grade 12 | eve |. T he data for the Comprehension 
domains are of particular interest. Changes in comprehens ion are not 
easily effected. For this reason the large drop in the grade 12 scores 
(based on ten i terns) is genuinely disturbing. There is no obvious reason 
wny this result should have occur red . The somewhat higher return rate 
(approximately 10% more students) in the present assessment might imply 
the Inclusion of test scores from a larger number of unenthus ias tl c or 
less able pupils. However, this by itself could not account for the 
size of the drop in performance. 

TABLE 8 

COMPARISON OF PERFORMANCE ON "HISTORICAL" COMPREHENSION ITEMS 
(Entries are Mean Percent Correct) 



Grade k 
Gr. A/1973 1980 


Grade 8 
Gr. 9/1960 1980 


Grade 12 
Gr. 1 I/I9A6 1980 


63 70 


67 ks 


6A 63 



The historical data in Table 8 are interesting, but more difficult 
to interpret. The scores for grade A are encouraging. No evidence 
of the often proclaimed massive decline is presented here. Indeed 
the data indicate a substantial improvement in the percent of students 
who are able to answer these comprehension items correctly. 

At ^ the secondary level the meaning of the scores becomes very 
di ff icult to determine. 
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While the 1980 grade 12 students out-performed the 1980 
grade 8 students on these six Items, neither group performed as 
well as either grade 9 students In I960 or grade 11 students In 
19A6. One factor that must be kept In mind, however, Is that In 
I960 and especially In 19^6, a much smaller part of the population 
attended grade 8 or grade 12. Murray (1977) calculates that In 
Ontario, the percentage of the total population In grade 12 In 1955 
was three times as small as In 1975 {M% vs 1.31*). Similarly, 
whereas In 195^ only kit of the pupils In grade 9 reached grade 12, 
that percentage is up In 197^ to 6U. Clearly, the nature and pres- 
umably the abilities of the secondary groups have changed over the 
years. At the same time the negative trend evident In these data 
cannot be ignored. 

A. 2 A Relativistic Perspective 

It is possible to view change In relative terms rather than 
absolute, by comparing the evaluations of the interpretation panels 
in the first and ^econd assessments. The question answered by such 
a comparison is: How well did the pupils meet expectations In 1976/77 
and 1980? 

Table 9 shows this comparative information. It should be clearly 
understood that the domain definitions in the first and second assessment 
are related, but by no means identical. In fact, the current Domains 
1 and 2 were combined In the earlier assessments. Moreover, the panel 
interpreting the grade k performance in 1976 used a three point rating 
scale: weakness, satisfactory, strength instead of the five point scale 
employed in 1977 and 1980. 

TABLE 9 

COMPARISON OF MATCH BETWEEN PUPILS' PERFORMANCE AND 
INTERPRETATION PANELISTS' EXPECTATIONS IN TV/0 ASSESSMENTS 





Grade A 
1976 1980 


Grade 8 
1977 1980 


Grade 12 
1977 1980 


Domain 1 
Domain 2 
Domain 3 
Domain k 


S S 
S VS 
S VS 
W S 


VS S 
S S 
S S 
MS/S VS 


S M 
S M 
S S 
MS/S S/VS 



Nevertheless, Table 9 portrays a reasonable comparison. The grade 
I) pupils appear to have met the expectations of their judges in this 
assessment as well as or better than in 1976.* This is true for every 
domain. It may be superfluous to point out that this could be the 
consequence of lower expectations. On the other hand, the data in 

*The use of a three-point scale in 1976 precludes a more definitive state 
merit . 
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Table 9 provide objective support for the Interpretation that the 1980 
pupils did as well or better than their 10/6 peers. 

The data for the grade 8 pup 1 1 b „,u>w some Interesting changes 
In the panels* perspective. From Very Satisfactory In 1977 on 
Domain I the rating has dropped to a Satisfactory. In the present 
assessment, Structural Analysis was measured quite differently than 
In 1977 and this may explain the Incongruity, Whereas the panelists 
In 1977 were not particularly Impressed by the pupils 1 Applied Reading 
Skills, the 1980 panel rated the pupils 1 achievement In this domain at 
Very Satisfactory. Overall, the Impression of relative stability 
left by the data In Table 7 Is corroborated by the analysis presented 
here In Table 9. 

The two sources of Information are at variance, however, when It 
comes to the performance of the grade 12 pupils. The I tern score data 
summarized In Table 7 shows a drop In three domains — very sizeable In 
Comprehension. The I98O panelists agreed that the Word Meaning scores 
were Marginal In contrast to the 1977 panels who rated the pupils as 
Satisfactory. However, the 1980 panel finds the Comprehension Satis- 
factory, as did their 1977 predecessors. Yet, on the repeat Items the 
performance dropped by nearly 10%. Were these Items not representative 
of all Comprehension Items, or did the panel In 1980 have lower 
expectations for this domain? Analyses undertaken to examine this 
question lend no support to the former suggestion. That is, 
performance of grade 12 students on the set of common items Is not 
systematically different from their performance on all other Items. 
Hence, one must conclude that the 1980 panel had lower expectations 
for the comprehension and applied reading items than did their colleagues 
on the 1977 panel. Al ternatlvely, performance in 1977 and 1980, although 
different, fell within the range defined as "Satisfactory" by both panels. 

Thus, the vote on grade 12 is split. In some areas the pupils 
satisfied their judges as well or better than in 1977 (Domain 3,4), 
in others they showed less satisfactory performance (Domain 1,2). 

4.3 Changes Between Grades 

It is of interest to establish the degree of change from grade to 
grade. For the purpose of intergrade comparisons, four comprehension 
items were shared by grades 4 and 8 and 33 items distributed across 
Domains 2, 3 and 4 were shared by grades 8 and 12. Constraints of 
testing time and of the relatively immature decoding skills in grade 4 
prohibited a larger set of items for both grade 4 and 8 students. 

4.3.1 Grade 4 and Grade 8 

An earlier comparison involving comprehension items (Summary 
Report, 1977 Reading Assessment) showed that, on the average, only 8^ more 
of the grade 8 pupils than grade 4 pupils could answer the same questions. 
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The present comparison, limited as It Is, shows a more encouraging 
and perhaps a more realistic, picture. The mean difference In per 
formance for the four questions Is 28*; the smallest difference on 
any I tern Is 21*. All differences favour the 8th grade pupils. 

TABLE 10 

PERFORMANCE CHANGES BETWEEN GRADES ON 
COMMON ITEMS (Mean Percent Correct) 





Word 


Passage 


Appl led 




Mean ing 


Comprehens ion 


Read ing 


Grade A 




kS 




Grade 8 




77 




Grade 8 


53 


63 


72 


Grade 12 


78 




86 



4.3.2 Grade 8 and Grade 12 



As the analysis for the differences between grade 8 and grade 12 
pupils involves considerably more items, it is more representative. 
Here the differences are more in line with those obtained in the 
last Reading Assessment. Then, the grade 12 pupils outperformed those 
in grade 8 by 20*, 9* and 19*, respectively, in the present Domains 2, 
3 and 4. The average difference between the grades was 16*. In the 
current assessment the difference between grades in the Mean Percent 
Correct for each domain is 26*, 11* and 19*, for an average of 18.7*. 
It is, however, difficult to assess whether those differences are 
"1 arge enough 11 . 

The information presented here is intended as a contribution to 
a data base for a more systematic study of changes in performance 
levels from grade to grade. They should by no means be seen as an in- 
direct commentary on the effect of schooling. First of all, there 
currently exists no framework within which to evaluate the differences 
observed. Secondly, as analyses by Karweit (1976) show, the determination 
of causes of school achievement is an extraordinarily complex endeavour 
and outside the scope of the present assessment. 
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CHAPTER S 



ATTITUDES TOWARDS READING 

One of the goals of reading instruction In B.C. is the develop- 
ment of positive attitudes towards reading. Hence an attempt was 
made to measure the pupils 1 attitude towards the subject matter 
assessed. Though many references are made In the professional literature 
to the relationship between attitude and achievement, empirical Infor- 
mation on the Issue is scant and anbiguous (Alexander and Filler, 1976). 

The measurement of attitudes is fraught with difficulties (Green, 
1954; Cattell, 1973; Lemon, 1973). There exist a number of Attitude 
Towards Reading Scales, but many are of questionable validity (Summers, 
1977). After an analysis of potentially suitable scales, the Estes 
Attitude Scale was selected. It is among the more widely used, its 
characteristics are relatively we 1 1 -documented, and its brevity suited 
the time constraints of the assessment. Moreover, recent evidence 
(Summers, 1980) supports the validity clalms*made by the authors. 
The scale was originally developed for upper elementary and high 
school pupils. Unpublished data* justify the use of this scale with 
pupils In grade k and up. Post-hoc reliability information in this 
assessment validate this claim. The Hoyt coefficients for grades k, 
8 and 12 were .82, .82 and .89 respectively. 

5.1 The Pupils' Attitude Toward Reading 

The Estes Scale consists of fifteen statements, each expressing 
an attitude towards some aspect of reading. For example: 

"Books are a bore 11 

"There are many books I hope to read" 

"Reading is for learning but not for enjoyment 11 

The pupil expresses agreement or disagreement with each statement on 
a five point scale ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. 
Table 11 summarizes the results for the students in British Columbia. 

TABLE 11 



SUMMARY OF ATTITUDES TOWARD READING BY GRADE 
(Percent of Students in each attitude category) 







Attitude Category 






Strongly 








Strongly 






Negati ve 


Negative 


Neutral 


Pos i ti ve 


Pos i t i ve 


Grade 




1 


5 


22 


45 


28 


Grade 


8 


2 


8 


25 




20 


Grade 


12 


1 


5 


19 


48 


27 
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Table 11 invites two comments. First, it is apparent that a 
sizeable group of pupils said they feel decidedly positive towards 
reading. The percentage of pupils indicating positive or strongly 
positive attitudes is 73% in grade 4, 65% in grade 8 and 75% In 
grade 12. By contrast, only 5%, \0% and 6% respectively indicated 
a negative attitude towards reading. 

Second, though the results for the three grades appear close, 
the grade 8 mean score on this attitude scale is statistically 
significantly below those of the two other grades (p <.00l). The 
lower popularity of reading in grade 8 also is shown in the higher 
percentage of pupils indicating negative attitudes. Between grade k 
and grade 8 something happens to turn children off reading. That is 
a matter of key importance. 

5-2 Attitude and Reading Achievement 

The relationship between attitude towards reading and achievement 
is ambiguous. Little is known about the conditions under which 
positive attitudes produce higher achievement and vice versa. Though 
Groff (1962) found a significant relationship between attitude and 
achievement for 305 fifth and sixth grade pupils, the correlation co- 
efficients were only modest. By contrast, Kibby (1977) concluded that 
high achievers tended to have more negative attitudes toward reading 
than poorer readers. He felt his findings suggested that attitude 
toward reading reflects classroom status as a reader rather than actual 
reading ability. That is, capable pupils in a highly achieving class 
may yet develop negative attitudes. 

Whereas Healy (1963, 1965) provTdes some evidence that experi- 
mentally induced improvement in attitude results in higher achievement, 
Seaton and Aaron (1978) document their failure to change attitudes 
over a three month period. Moreover, Bernstein (1972) reports a study 
where achievement improved but attitude did not. The above examples 
of ambiguity in the literature shoulcb.suf f ice to establish sufficient 
caution in interpreting these data on the relationship between attitude 
toward reading and actual achievement. 

TABLE 12 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE TOWARDS READING 
AND ACHIEVEMENT* 





Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Domain 


4 


8 


12 


Word Attack 


• 37 


.29 


.24 


Word Meaning 


• 38 


.35 


.28 


Comprehens ion 


.34 


.37 


.41 


Applied Reading 


.29 


.31 


.35 


Overal 1 


.41 


.41 


.42 



ERIC 



4S> 
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Table 12 summarizes the salient data. The most striking feature 
of the relationship is its stability across grades and domains. Clearly, 
achievement and attitude are related. That is, positive attitudes 
toward reading are associated with higher reading achievement; lower 
attitudes with lower achievement. Equally clearly the relationship 
is modest. 

One question, unresolved, is to which degree the correlations 
are a function of a genuine link between attitude and achievement 
and to which degree they are a consequence of the fact that attitude 
is measured by a scale requiring verbal processing. The fact that the 
statistics are stable across grades would appear to downplay the latter 
explanation, but that is a somewhat speculative interpretation. 

5-3 Reporting Variables Related to Attitude 

The relationship between attitude and the reporting variables was 
examined. * In evaluating the results, it should be emphasized once 
more that functional, rather than casual relationships are established 
here. 

Far more reporting variables are associated with differences in 
attitude than are not. Indeed, the association of reporting variables 
with attitudes is stronger than with achievements. The only variables 
not consistently associated with attitude are: number of schools 
attended, whether English was the dominant language before grade 1 
or is now, and the time children spend on the bus. 

As Table 13 shows, there is a distinct difference between the 
grades in attitude, but only for the boys. The attitude of girls 
remains constant or becomes more positive by grade 12. In contrast, 
by grade 8, the boys are much more negative than they were in grade k. 

The fact that females have a more positive attitude towards 
reading, conforms to expectation. For one, as shown in Chapter 3» 
girls tend to read more books than do boys. In addition the finding 
conforms to the literature. For instance, using the Diehl Reading 
Attitude Scale in addition to the Estes Scale, Nielsen (1978), also 
found girls to have a significantly more favourable attitude towards 
reading than boys. In our data, particularly in grades 8 and 12, 
the difference is quite pronounced (.4). 
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TABLE 13 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TOWARD READING 
AND SELECTED REPORTING CATEGORIES 



Rpnn rt ina 

i\c \JyJ i Liiiy 

Pafpfin rv 

vdlCVJvl j 


Mean Attitude Toward Reading Score* 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Sex: Male 


1 7 


T k 


j • 


Ppma 1 p 
i cilia i c 


7 R 


J . o 


? 9 
j * -/ 


nuiiiuci \J i u w w r\ j ncau * 








u «. pe r ycai 




c • o 


7 n 
j. u 


j ^ pel ycai 




J • * 




n — n nor vpar 


- 


3.4 


3.8 


1 nor mnnth 
1 JJC 1 IIXJII Lll 




3.6 


4.0 


2 per month 




3.8 


4.2 


1 per week 




it 0 




more than 1 per week 




4.2 


4.4 


Television Watched 








Da i 1 y : 








None 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


Less than 1 hour 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


1 hour 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


2 hours 


3.8 


3.7 


3.7 


3 hours 


3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


k hours or more 


3.6 


3.3 


3.5 


*1.0 = Very Negative, 2.0 =* Negative, 
4.0 = Positive, 5-0 = Very Positive 


3.0 * Neutra 





5.3.1 Attitudes and Reading Patterns 

Of particular interest are the relationships between attitudes 
toward reading and sel f- reported reading patterns. The pupils in 
grades 8 and 12 indicated how frequently they read magazines, books, 
comic books and newspapers. The highest attitude scores are obtained 
by those who read most books, magazines, newspapers and the fewest 
comic books. The direction of the differences in all instances conform 
to expectation. 

In grade 8, as well as in grade 12, the relationship is direct 
and unequivocal: the fewer the number of books read, the lower the 
attitude score. Those who say they read fewer than three books per 
year in grade 8 had an average attitude score of 2.8, significantly 
below the neutral point. The "non- readers' 1 in grade 12 checked in 
at exactly 3.0. It is pertinent to note here a finding from a recent 
study by Lampert and Saunders (1976). They studied 67 readers (more 
than five hours of free reading per week) and 77 non-readers (no free 
reading of books). According to the au hors, readers were distinguishes 



by an interest in or tolerance for print materials requiring 
sustained attention; they were most likely to prefer reading a 
book to watching T.V.; they said they watch more T.V. news and 
read more news magazines and editorials. 

5-3-2 Attitudes and T.V, Watching 

Our data confirm the Inverse relationship between liking 
reading and liking T.V., noted by Lampert and Saunders. In all 
three grades the response to the television time question created 
six groups, from those who said they watched none, to those who reported 
they watched four hours or more. The relationship between attitude 
and T.V. time Is perfectly linear, but reversed: the less T.V. 
watching reported, the higher the score on the Estes Scale. The 
striking fact Is that there are no exceptions to this generalization 
in any of the grades. 




CHAPTER 6 



ACHIEVEMENT AND REPORTING VARIABLES 

This chapter describes some of the relationships between the 
pupils 1 reading performance and the information they provided in 
the questionnaire items included in the test booklet. The account 
by necessity is selective, rather than exhaustive. 

The information reported in this chapter is based on analyses 
of the responses of a random sample of 10* of all pupils. Hence, 
nearly 4 000 grade 4 pupils, just over 3 500 grade 8 pupils and 
some 2 600 grade 12 pupils constitute the grade samples. 

6.1 Sex and Reading Achievement 

In grades 4 and 8 the girls read better than the boys. The 
difference, for all objectives combined in grade 4 is 2.4*; In grade 
8 girls average a 3.4* higher score. In grade 12, when presumably 
many poor readers have dropped out, the sex difference has disappeared. 

A more detailed view of the results reveals some interesting 
deviations from the general trends. In grade 4, for Instance, the 
difference between boys and girls for the literal comprehension Items 
equals 2.6% in the girls 1 favour; by contrast their scores on the 
inferential items (Objective 3.2) are virtually Identical (80.7* vs 
80.8*). Moreover, the difference on critical comprehension (Objective 
3.3) is not significant either. An attractive explanation for this 
phenomenon would be that sex differences may be less pronounced on 
those school-related skills which are most closely related to general 
intelligence. However, the results of subsequent analyses do not 
seem to bear out such an hypothesis. 

Though the overall difference between the two sexes In grade 8 
Is relatively modest, there are two notable exceptions. On the average 
girls outperform boys by 7.4* on the Guldeword items (Objective 4.1) 
and by an even larger 10.4* on the Pronunciation Key items (Objective 
4.2). These are very specific skills, amenable to direct Instruction. 
By contrast, the advantage of girls on the more general comprehension 
Items Is a mere 2.6*. 

6-2 Language and Reading Achievement 

6.2.1 Place of Birth 

As Indicated in Chapter 2, a sizeable proportion of the pupils was 
not born In Canada. For many of these pupils English was not their 
first language. It is therefore not surprising to see those pupils 
not born in Canada score consistently lower than those native to 
Canada. As Table 14 shows, the differences are relatively small. 



*A1 1 differences noted are significant at the p<.01 level, unless 
otherwise indi cated. 



TABLE )k 

MEAN PERCENT CORRECT FOR THOSE BORN 
IN AND OUTSIDE OF CANADA 



Domain 


Grade k 
In Outside 


Grade 8 
In Outside 


Grade 12 
In Outside 


- 

Word Attack 


78 


73 


70 


69 


60 


65 


Word Meaning 


77 


70 


69 


69 


66 


62 


Comprehens ion 


84 


81 


66 


65 


72 


71 


Appl led 
Read ing 


77 


74 


72 


69 


73 


73 



It should be recalled, however, that the majority of those not 
born in Canada have lived here for over three years. The scores of 
recent immigrants show a much larger discrepancy. 

All the differences in Table \k are in the expected direction 
with one significant exception. Inexplicably, in grade 12, those 
born outside of Canada outscore native Canadians by almost 5$ on 
the Structural Analysis items (Domain 1). Even those who have 
been in Canada less than one year do better on these items than those 
born here. 

6.2.2 English as a Second Language 

The variable "Time in Canada 11 of course is of interest when 
considered In conjunction with the language background of the pupils. 
As expected, pupils for whom English is not their first language do 
not achieve as well as those who are native English speakers.* Over- 
all, in grade k the difference is 6.6%, i,i grade 8, 5.3fc and in 
grade 12, 3.8%. 

In all three grades, the difference between those who spoke 
English before grade 1 and those who didn't is particularly pronounced 
for pupils who have been in Canada no more than two years. In grade 4, 
for instance, the achievement of these recent Immigrants is nearly 
\B% below that of the native English speakers. By contrast, for those 
who were in Canada three years or more, the difference is a mere 5%. 
In grade 8 the contrast between pupils who spoke English before grade 1 
and those who didn't is \\% for recent immigrants (two years or less 
in Canada) and only 6% for pupils who have been here at least three 
years. Comparable figures for grade 12 are \7% and ***5% respectively. 
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*We interpret "speaking English before grade l n to mean M native 
Engl (sh speaker. 11 



More important yet than whether the pupils spoke English 
before grade 1 appears the question whether or not English is the 
language usually spoken in their home now. Those who answered 
negatively to this question score lower than those whose dominant 
language now is English. Statistically significant, the differences 
for grades 4, 8 and 12, overall, are respectively 7.7$, 6.9$ and (>.k%. 

Finally, the pupils were asked whether they can read a story in a 
language other than English. In grade 4, those who can and those who 
can't perform equally well. Statistically significant achievement 
differences are associated with the response to this question only 
in grades 8 and 12. One can only assume that by this time among 
those who read mor? than one language many individuals are included 
who have chosen a language orientation in their academic career. 

For our purposes the most interesting findings, nevertheless, 
are the "non-results" in grade k. The majority of the pupils in 
this grade who read in a language other than English do not have 
English as their predominant home language. It was shown above that 
a language other than English as the home language is in general 
associated with lower achievement. Apparently, this is not the case 
for those pupils in this group who can both speak and read the home 
language. Further statistical analyses confirm this interpretation. 
Not usually speaking English at home and not reading in another 
language (presumably at this age level the native tongue) is associated 
with the lowest achievement. This group of pupils scores 5-1% lower 
than pupils in the same position who do read their native language. 
Tentative explanations for this difference include reference to the 
relative emphasis placed in the home on literacy and to the possibility 
that those who read in their first language did so before learning to 
read in English and had, therefore, fewer problems in learning to 
read the latter language. 

6.3 Kindergarten Attendance and Achievement 

Grade k pupils were asked to indicate whether they had attended 
kindergarten. Almost 32% said they had; nearly 8% said they had not. 
As shown in Table 15, there is a consistent and sizeable difference 
in performance associated with this variable. For every domain 
the Mean Percent Correct was higher by 1% or 8% for those who had 
attended kindergarten than for those who had not. The difference on 
the combined score equals 7*8%. It is interesting to note that 
this effect exists regardless of sex, time in Canada, age and 
linguistic background. 




TABLE 15 



MEAN PERCENT CORRECT BY KINDERGARTEN 
ATTENDANCE AND BY DOMAIN 



Test Domain 


Attended 
Kindergarten 
(32% of Grade k) 


Did Not Attend 
Kindergarten 
(8% of Grade k) 


Word Attack 


77 


69 


Word Meaning 


76 


69 


Passage Comprehension 


8k 


76 


Applied Reading 


76 


68 



In considering the size of the effect it is important to remember 
that these pupils are four years removed from kindergarten. Either 
the learning achieved has a powerful and lasting effect, or the 
kindergarten variable mediates other factors such as parental 
priorities and scope of educational opportunities. Of course, the 
two interpretations are not mutually exclusive and can be valid 
simultaneously. In a related study Drill, Bradford and Grossett 
(1975) deomonstrated the persistence of pre-school effects in a sample 
of 728 pupils over a three year time span. 

G- 2 * Student Mobility and Achievement 

Generally, the relationship between reading and the number of 
schools a pupil has attended is not very strong. Moreover, it appears 
to decrease from grade k to grade 12. In grade k, the only significant 
difference (p<_ .05) in Domains 1, 2 and 3 is between those pupils who 
attended four or more schools and the others. In Domain 4, pupils 
who have attended three or more schools perform significantly less 
well than those with one or two schools. The latter incidentally, 
achieve virtually identical domain scores. 

The absence of a strong relationship between mobility and 
reading achievement is in accordance with the earlier finding of 
Black and Bargar (1975). They found that in a sample of 208 grade 
6 pupils 1 performance on the California Comprehensive Reading Test 
is not related to types of school attended, the number of schools 
attended and the grade level during which moves took place. 

In grade 8, significant differences existed only in Domains 
1 and h. The pupils with six or more schools fell k A% and 
below those who were in three to five schools and one or two schools, 
respectively. In grade 12, no significant differences were associated 
wi th this variable. 

The information discussed above leads to the hypothesis that 
the effects of mobility may be strongest In the early school years, 
specifically in those areas of the reading curriculum characterized 
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by specific skills rather than general verbal competence. 
6.5 Age and School Achievement 

Table 16 indicates the performance of four age groupings at 
each grade level on the Comprehension domain. Identical patterns 
were found for the other domains. 



In grade A, the relationship between age and achievement is 
straightfoward: the lowest scores were obtained by the youngest 
pupils, those exactly eight years or younger (approximately 1.2% 
of all pupils). They scored nearly 15% below the group average 
across objectives. Domain 2 in particular proved difficult for 
this group. Their score was a full 19% below the average and 
nearly 2k% below that of the best performing group, the pupils 
in the last quartile of their ninth year. 

TABLE 16 

COMPREHENSION SCORES BY AGE AND GRADE GROUP 



Grade 8 



Age Grouping 



Grade k 



less than 8 years 

8 to 9 years 

9 to 10 years 
more than 10 years 



less than 12 years 

12 to 13 years 

13 to 1A years 
more than \h years 



Mean Percent Correct 
Comprehension Domain 



72 
83 
85 
79 



60 
72 
68 
60 



Grade 12 



less than 16 years 

16 to 17 years 

17 to 1 8 years 
more than 18 years 



62 
79 
73 
67 



The finding that the youngest pupils did perform relatively poorl> 
is in direct conflict with the results of the Language B.C. study wher 
the pupils below nine years of age did the best. The authors of the 
Summary Report of that study postulated that the youngest pupils "may 
be the children occasionally ahead of their grade levels. "(p. 15). 
The data obtained in this assessment do not support such an hypothesis. 
When the scores of pupils below nine are considered, the combined 
average is still the lowest of all age groups, some 10% below that of 
the oldest nine years olds. 
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A second group of relatively low performing pupils Is formed 
by those over ten, a sizeable 26% of the population. Their mean 
(73*3%) for all objectives, is nearly 6% below the average for 
all pupils. The results discussed above pertain not only to the 
overall score, calculated across objectives, but they hold with 
only minor exceptions for each domain as well. 

In grade 8 as well, the lowest scores are obtained by the 
youngest pupils (those exactly 12 years or younger) and by the oldest 
(those over 14 years). Whereas the former group is relatively small, 
1.7$ of the sample, the latter is fairly large, 33.6% of the sample. 
Across the four domains, the youngest pupils score 9.3% below the 
sample's average; the oldest pupils are off by 6.3%. 

In grade 12, the relationships found in grade 8 are virtually 
duplicated. The very young pupils, those exactly 16 years or younger 
(1.6% of the sample) perform worst, scoring 10% below the sample 
average across domains. The oldest pupils, those over 18, (26.5% 
of the sample) are off the average by a much smaller 4.5%. The 
best performance is turned in by those pupils who are in the latter 
half of their 1 6th year. The Mean Percent Correct score averages 
6.4% above the other pupils. 

It should be pointed out that these reuslts are somewhat at 
variance with those of other investigators. Callaway, Jerrolds 
and Qwaltney (1974) in a study of 277 tenth graders found no 
relationship between age at time of school entrance and reading 
achievement. More directly to the point, in Test Results , one of 
the final reports of the 1977 precursor to this assessment, the 
authors state that in grade 12 "an increase in age is associated 
with a decrease in performance level" (p. 51). Such Is decidely not 
the case in the present study. 

6.6 Television Watching and Achievement 



TABLE 17 

T.V. AND ACHIEVEMENT IN PASSAGE COMPREHENSION 
(Entries are Mean Percent Correct) 





Grade 


! 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 


12 


T.V. Time 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


None 


83 


87 


62 


72 


69 


75 


<1 hour 


85 


86 


67 


71 


76 


76 


1 hour 


82 


84 


67 


70 


75 


73 


2 hours 


84 


84 


68 


68 


72 


71 


3 hours 


84 


83 


66 


67 


69 


68 


4+ hours 


81 


83 


59 


61 


66 


64 



Table 17> though limited to Domain 3> Passage Comprehension, is 
illustrative of the relationship between T.V. watching and reading 
achievement in all domains. 
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As grade k dhows a pattern somewhat different from that of grade 
8 and 12, the results in this grade will be discussed separately. 
Language B. (1976) found that those watching more than four hours 
still outperformed pupils who reported not to watch T.V. at all. 
This fining is not supported in this assessment. In grade 4, the 
differences among groups are small. Nevertheless, those who 
watched most, scored overall, significantly below the others. Varia- 
tions from objective to objective are relatively large and await 
futher analysis. 

As a large majority of the grade 8 pupils reported that they 
were also in this province during the Language B.C. assessment (1976), 
it is no great surprise that the relationship between T.V. watching 
and achievement in this grade is more in accordance with the pattern 
reported then. As the grade 12 results mirror those of grade 8, 
the following comments pertain to both grades. 

As Table 17 shows, in Domain 3> with one exception, more T.V. 
means a lower Mean Percent Correct, However, the differences only 
become important in the case of the heavy T.V, watchers. In general, 
the Domain 3 results are representative of the other domains. Those 
who watched no T.V, at all do not score highest in the case of these 
two grades. In fact, when the Mean Percent Correct for all items is 
considered, the abstent ion i sts do about as well as those who watched 
three hours. This is a misleading finding, however. Girls in the 
"no T.V." group do very well. The "no T,V." boys on the other hand 
turned in very low performances; only the boys who watched four hours 
or more performed worse. It appears that not watching T.V. may have 
a different meaning for each of the sexes. 

6.7 Reading Habits and Achievement 

It is commonly assumed that those who read most read best. In 
general the literature supports this dictum (cf . Guthrie, 1979). 
Additional, but not unqualified verification is provided by the result! 
of the 1977 Reading Assessment (Summary Report, p. 30). 

The results of this assessment allow no equivocation on the point 
at all. Table 18 tells the story of a very direct relationship. The 
entries are ranks. Those who read most frequently (rank 1) also 
achieve best. There is one exception to this maxim: Those who read 
comic books most frequently read most poorly. The table tells a tale 
of near perfect relationships, consistent across all domains in both 
grades. 

The differences are often substantial and largest for variations 
in frequency of reading books. The Mean Percent Correct for the 
most avid readers in grade 8 is, for the various domains, between 
\S% and 25% above that for the pupils who don't seem to touch books 
voluntarily. In grade 12, the differences are still large, ranging 
from 14% to \S%. 

Whereas it may be difficult to determine to which degree those 
who read much improve their skills and to which degree those who 
can read well enjoy doing so, there is no question that frequency 
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TABLE 18 



FREQUENCY OF READING RANKS (FR*) FOR CATEGORIES OF 
MATERIALS AND MEAN PERCENT CORRECT (MPC) ON 
COMPREHENSION - GRADE 8 



Magazines 


Books 


Comic Books 


Newspapers 


FR MPC 

1 69 

2 67 

3 66 
59 


FR MPC 

1 75 

2 71 

3 69 
k 66 

5 64 

6 62 

7 5A 


FR MPC 

1 60 

2 63 

3 66 
A 68 
5 67 


FR MPC 

1 68 

2 70 

3 66 
A 63 
5 60 




*1 = highest frequency 



and achievement are strongly related. This is equally true for 
the positive as well as for the negative relationship between reading 
comic books and reading achievement. In regard to this relation, 
It may be defensible to argue that those who don't read well seek., 
the easier appeal of comic books. To maintain that reading comic 
books has, in itself, a negative Influence on achievement would be 
an over-interpretation of the data. 

6.8 Reporting Variables Unique to Grade 12 and Reading Achievement 

Though having a job in Itself is not significantly related to 
achievement, the time spent on the job is, but only to a small degree. 
Only those pupils who work more than 20 hours per week fall by a 
small but consistent amount below their peers in achievement on 
all domains. 

Far more strongly related to achievement is the future plans 
variable. Table 19 summarizes the salient data. 



TABLE 19 

FUTURE PLANS AND ACHIEVEMENT, GRADE 12 
Mean Percent Correct 



Doma i n 


Job 


Non-Un ivers ity 
Educat ion 


Unive rs I ty 


Other 


Word Attack 


A9 


56 


75 


58 


Word Meaning 


59 


62 


72 


65 


Comprehens ion 


65 


68 


78 


71 


Appl led Reading 


67 


70 


80 


73 



Though pattern of performance not ^orUxpectedly conforms to 
that found in the 1977 Reading Assessment (Summary Report, p. 35), 
the differences are somewhat larger. The performance of the 
university bound students is between 6* and \k% above the 
provincial average. Those aspiring to a job rather than to further 
education generally have the lowest Mean Percent Correct. 



CHAPTER 7 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES AND CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 



To fully understand a program and assess its success, 
systematic attempts must be made to identify, examine and document 
the context within which it operates. It is for this reason that 
provincial assessments, jsuch as this one, survey those most 
directly involved: teachers and school administrators. To this 
end questionnaires were sent to administrators and teachers through- 
out the province. Administrator questionnaires (AQ) were sent to 
every public school in the province; 1 272 or 73% were returned. 
A \2% systematic random sample of elementary teachers* yielded a 
sample of 1 504 teachers. Of these, 1 029 or 6B% returned their 
questionnaires. Finally, 1 651 questionnaires were mailed to all 
secondary teachers* teaching two or more classes of English or one 
or more classes of reading; 1 114 or 68% of the questionnaires were 
returned. 

7. 1 Professional Preparation 

At the elementary level, k7% of questionnaires were answered 
by teachers whose major responsibility is for a primary grade, 
and 53% were answered by those whose main responsibility is for an 
intermediate grade. Almost half (ky%) of these primary and inter- 
mediate teachers teach more than one grade level. More than 85% have 
had four or more years teaching experience, and nearly h2% have 
taught for eleven or more years. Thus, the respondents are by and 
large experienced elementary school teachers. In 1976 (Language B.C.) 
k0% of the elementary teachers reported to have no course work in 
reading. Now only one-third have taken fewer than one university 
or college course in the teaching of reading, and more than two-thirds 
reported taking one or more. 

TABLE 20 



PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS WITH SPECIFIED 
NUMBER OF COURSES AND WORKSHOPS IN READING 





Courses 


Workshops 


Teachers 


less 




three 






three 




than 1 


1-2 


or more 


none 


1-2 


or more 


Elementary 


28 


53 


19 


15 


46 


39 


Secondary 


51 


39 


10 


kk 


43 


13 


Principals 














Elementary 


32 


58 


19 


20 


4l 


40 


Secondary 


69 


27 


5 


69 


25 


6 



*For a complete specification of sampling and selection criteria, 
see the General Report. 
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Nearly three-quarters of the primary teachers reported that 
n a moderate amount 11 or "a good deal" of time on professional days 
was devoted to reading while only 55% of intermediate teachers 
responded to these categories. These latter figures suggest that 
individuals responsible for planning professional days for inter- 
mediate teachers might provide more time for reading-related work- 
shops and activities. 

Most of the secondary teachers, comparable in experience to 
elementary teachers, reported that reading instruction takes 
place in Language Arts/English classes. When asked what percent 
of time is spent teaching reading in their English classes, 73% 
reported spending one-quarter or less of their class time teaching 
reading, and only k% said they spend more than 50% of class time 
teaching reading. In terms of formal coursework these teachers 
are much less prepared than their elementary colleagues. Fewer 
than half have taken one or more university or college course 
in the teaching of reading. Low as this figure may be, it Is nearly 
twice the percentage of secondary teachers in the 1976 Language B.C . 
study who reported they had university training in reading.* 
Almost three-quarters said that "none 11 or "very little" of the time 
on their professional days was devoted to reading. These responses 
suggest that more attention must be paid to providing reading-related 
courses, workshops and activities for secondary teachers of English. 
Only 20% of the teachers reported that reading instruction also 
takes place in classes in other subject areas. It is therefore also 
important that subject matter teachers be made aware of methods for 
helping their students to read subject matter assignments. 

7.2 Impact of Ministry Publications 

7.2.1 Elementary Guide 

The Ministry has recently published new Curriculum Guides and 
Scope and Sequence Charts for Language Arts and English. More than 
73% of elementary teachers reported that they have their own copy of 
the Language Arts Curriculum Guide, Grades 1-7 . While nearly half 
the teachers reported they had received no formal orientation toward 
the content and use of the Guide, almost 83% said they consult it. 
However, only \7% of teachers reported significant impact of the Guide 
on their teaching; 83% checked "minimal" or "no" impact, 

7.2.2 Secondary Guide 

At the secondary level, 76% of teachers have their own copy of 

the Secondary Guide, English 8-12 . More than k$% said they had 

received no formal orientation to the Guide, but nearly 88% reported 

consulting it. Again a small percentage, 26% reported that it has had 

"significant" impact on their teaching; 75% reported little or no 
i mpact. 
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*See the General Report for a full comparison and an analysis of 
comparability of samples. 
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7.2.3 Resource Books 

The Ministry has also published Resource Books for Teachers 
for the teaching of English 8 (1977), English 9 (1978), and English 
10 (1978). Over 3k% of teachers at those grade levels reported 
access to a Resource Book in their own school, but (>3% said they 
had received no formal orientation to it. When asked about the 
impact of it on their teaching only 35% said it had had significant 
impact, and G5% reported minimal or no impact. 

The large percentage of elementary and secondary teachers who 
report no significant impact of the Guides and Resource Books on 
their teaching may reflect a lack of understanding regarding their 
use. Orientation sessions should help teachers use the Guides and 
Resource Books effectively. Although a large percentage of teachers 
report consulting them, they may use these resources ineffectively; 
thus their impact would, understandably, be minimal. 

7.2.4 Assessment Reports 

One reason the Ministry makes available assessment reports is 
to affect instruction and learning. Of the five publications listed 
concerning Language B.C. (1976) , the most frequently read by 
elementary teachers was the Goals and Objectives Report, read by a mere 
\7%. Of the four publications listed concerning the B.C. Reading 
Assessment (1977), the most frequently read was the Summary Report, 
read by only 23%< of elementary teachers. Perhaps understandably, 
6\% said the results and recommendations have had no impact on their 
own teach ing. 

Responses from secondary teachers concerning the B.C. Reading 
Assessment (1977) were somewhat different. Of the five publications, 
the most frequently read was the Summary Report, read by over kk%. 
Only k0% said that results and recommendations had had no impact 
on their own teaching. 

By contrast a large percentage of administrators reported 
having read assessment reports. Of the Language B.C . (1976) and 
B.C. Reading Assessment (1977) publications, the Summary Reports 
were the most frequently read, by 73% and 8k% of principals, 
respectively. 

Teachers and administrators were asked to indicate the impact of 
previous reading assessments on ten educational practices. Of the 
practices listed, teachers and administrators diasgreed about the 
impact on five. That is, principals reported a significant impact 
much more frequently than did elementary or secondary teachers on: 
provision of in-service, change in curriculum emphasis, change in 
evaluation practices, provision of supplementary materials, and 
improvement of instructional practices. The principals most frequently 
cited impact of the assessment reports on the provision of in-service. 
However, only one-third acknowledge this impact to be significant. 
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7-3 Quality of Leadership 

Vital to the successful implementation of a curriculum 
are the quality of leadership provided and the role of the parti- 
cipants In the decision-making process (Gross, Giacquinta, & 
Bernstein, 1971 ; Common, 1979). 



Table 21 gives responses to the question, M Has anyone in your 
school assumed leadership in the readiing program?" 

TABLE 21 



TEACHERS 1 VIEW OF WHO ASSUMES LEADERSHIP IN 
READING INSTRUCTION 
(Entries are percentages) 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Principal 


18 


k 


Another Administrator 


6 


2 


Department Head 




17 


Learning Assistance Teacher 


12 


29 


Librarian 


1 


0 


Another Teacher 


8 


12 


No-one in particular 


55 


37 



^Response category not included on questionnaire 



Responses from elementary and secondary teachers varied consider- 
ably. At the elementary level, where students 1 basic reading skills 
are introduced and developed, over half the teachers responded that 
"no one in particular" has assumed leadership in reading and only 18* 
selected the principal as leader. At the secondary level, fewer 
teachers responded that no one has assumed leadership. In their 
perception, the principal plays a very minor leadership role; the 
Learning Assistance Teacher or a Department Head seem to provide 
most of the curriculum leadership. Of course, it cannot be determined 
from these data whether the principal specifically asked the Learning 
Assistance Teacher or a Department Head to be responsible for the 
reading program. 

It is difficult to determine how much knowledge of reading 
instruction and reading programs a principal needs in order to be an 
effective curriculum leader in this area. For some, specific knowledge 
may be indispensable. Others can perhaps provide effective leadership 
on the strength of more general skills and information. 



The data collected on specific preparation of principals in this 
area shows the familiar and not surprising contrast between elementary 
and secondary respondents. Elementary principals reported they have 
taken the most courses and workshops In the teaching of reading. In 
fact, the majority of secondary principals responded they have taken 
no courses and attended no workshops. In addition, most elementary 
principals said they have received formal orientation to the content 
and use of the new reading programs while most secondary principals 
said they have not. What Is unusual is tlwi^these same elementary 
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principals, in the perception of their teachers, are not providing 
leadership in reading. In the light of the recent research (Kean, 
et al, 1979) indicating that the principal's degree of commitment 
to the school reading program was the most significant factor in 
predicting the reading performance of elementary pupils, this 
finding in B.C. is a matter of some concern. 

7.** The Decision-Making Proces . 

In November of 1978, new reaaing programs were prescribed and 
authorized for use in B.C. Elementary schools, grades 1-7, by the 
Ministry of Education. The questionnaires for administrators and 
elementary teachers examined the way in which the decision was made 
regarding the new reading program(s) selected for use in each school 
and administrators 1 and teachers 1 satisfaction with this procedure. 

Table 22 summarizes the view of both groups of respondents.* 
Administrators and teachers seem to agree that new reading programs 
were more often selected by district staff. More principals than 
teachers felt that teacher part iciapt ion was moderate or extensive, 
and fewer felt it was minimal. The agreement in perception, never- 
theless, is substantial for both groups 1 level of satisfaction with 
the degree of teacher participation. Even so, the fact that one- 
third of the teachers felt that their input was minimal and insuffi- 
cient should not escape attention. 

TABLE 22 

TEACHERS 1 AND PRINCIPALS' VIEWS ON IMPLEMENTATION 
OF NEW READING PROGRAMS 
(Entries are percentages) 



m . . Teachers Principals 

*>e I ect ion made at : 

district level 54 

school level 43 

teacher level 3 2 

Teacher participation in decision: 

min ima I 3/4 2Q 

moderate 33 3^ 

extensive 34 

Satisfaction with teacher participation: 

satisfied 55 72 

not satisfied 30 22 

no op i n ion 15 g 



Taken together, these data suggest that the teachers, those 
persons most directly involved in the reading programs, are of the 
opinion that they did not play a sufficiently significant role in 
the selection of the programs. Whether or not these factors will 
have an effect on the successful implementation of the new programs 
remains to be seen. The question merits study. 



7-5 Reading Instruction 



As mentioned above, many schools across the province 
introduced new reading programs in the elementary schools in 1980. 
Hence, one of the purposes of this assessment was to collect baseline 
data on various aspects of instructional practices. The General 
Report contains considerable details. Here only some major findings 
will be related. Moreover, instructional practices at the secondary 
level in 1980 appear very similar to those reported in the following 
sources: Kinzer (1976), Language B.C. (1976) and B.C. Reading 
Assessment, Summary Report (1977). For this reason comments in 
this Summary Report are mostly restricted to the elementary schools. 

7.5.1 Elementary 

Included in the Elementary Questionnaire were several questions 
about reading programs prescribed and authorized for B.C. elementary 
schools by the Ministry of Education. Nearly 59* of elementary 
teachers reported using one of the new prescribed programs. Of these 
teachers, 78* are using Ginn 720, 13* are using Holt, Language 
Patterns, and 3% are using Holt, Impressions . Over 80* said they 
have received formal orientation to their new programs. When asked 
about the authorized reading programs, only 11* of teachers reported 
using Nelson, Language Development Reading Program , and only 7% 
reported using Gage, Strategies for Language Arts. 

The Elementary Quest ionna i re also attempted to evaluate the 
average amount of time pupils spend on reading-related activities. 
Three questions focussed specifically on direct instruction from 
the teacher, independent reading (time scheduled for silent reading 
as well as other opportunities available for free reading), and other 
reading-related activities. 



FIGURE 1 

CLASS TIME SPENT ON READING RELATED ACTIVITIES AS 
A FUNCTION OF GRADE 7 STUDENT READING ABILITY 
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As can be seen from Figure 1, while the low ability 
students receive more direct instruction, it is the higher ability 
students who are given more class time for independent reading. 
This pattern, shown in Figure 1 for grade 7 students is consistently 
found for all other elementary grades. 

When the time reserved specifically for independent reading is 
considered it is very interesting to note that there is little 
variation across grade levels. Teachers at all grades appear to set 
aside, on the average, 15 minutes per day for independent, silent 
reading. When asked whether this time allocation has changed since 
1977, 56* of teachers said "no 11 , 38* said n yes, increased 11 , 
and 6* said "yes, decreased". Apparently the great majority of 
teachers recognize the importance of providing a time for students to 
practise their reading skills in materials of their own cho'ce. 
However, 15 minutes per day, for instance, is roughly enough time 
to read 60 pages per week of a typical grade k novel. We question 
whether this is indeed enough reading for those pupils who do not 
read outside of school. + 

7.5.2 Secondary 

Questions in the Secondary Questionnaire requested information 
about the use of six different reading tr.xts. The Be n Better Reade r 
series was the rost widely used, with 10* of the teachers reporting 
"extensive" use and k0% reporting "some" use; however, £02 reported no 
use at all. When asked if they ^eed" the texts, no more than 36% 
responded affirmatively to <;ny of !*he series. 

In addition, almost hcjlf the teachers believe that 10* or fewer of 
their students receive developmental reading instruction, but ove. ^0* 
said that the majority o\ students should receive ich instruction. 
As indicated at the beginning of this chapter, 73* of the teachers 
reported spending only 25* or !css of their English class time teaching 
reading; the inference might be drawn from the available data that the 
teachers believe the majority of developmental reading instruction should 
take place !n a class other than English. 
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CHAPTER S 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



Many positive comments can be made regarding the performance of 
the pupils on the test items. Four domains were assessed in three 
grades. In only two of the twelve resultant evaluations was the 
achievement rated less than Satisfactory. Moreover, all grades were 
rated higher in Domain k (Applied Reading) than in the preceding 
assessments when performance in this domain was less than satisfactory 

?f£ S /« the b ? a o d ' Aga,n ' the dlrect comparison on items given in both 
1976/77 and 1 980 speaks well for the 19H0 grade k and grade 8 pupils ~ 
particularly for those in grade k. 

However, in contrast to this positive view is an interpretation 
which is ess comforting. There is the obvious fact that the pupils 
in grade 12 did not do well at all compared to their peers in 1 977 
There is also the fact that the domains rated Marginal in I98O were 
rated Very Satisfactory or Satisfactory in 1977- More disturbing, 
however, is the final fact: none of the domains, in any of the grades, 
was rated as Strong. Performance on the large majority of objectives 
was at best "merely" Satisfactory. This is a sobering realization. 

This assessment shows that in the context of current expectations 
the pupils leaving the primary grades achieve fairly well. Pupil 
performance to a substantial degree, can be linked to instruction. 
Therefore, collectively, those involved with reading instruction in the 
primary grades are to be commended. 

As children progress through the intermediate grades, more and more 
demands are made upon their reading skills. As shown, the grade 8 pupils 
perform at a level comparable to that of 1977- There is no doubt, again, 
that the efforts of many educators were influential in securing that 
level of achievement. 

Yet a question persists. What can be done to counteract the gradual 
drop in relative performance from the early to the later grades? 

1. (tie. fL2.comw.nd thai, the HinUtiy otf Education m- examine the 
adequacy o& the ptumany Language knU CuwUculum In pKepaUng chUdken 
to meet the content anza /Leading demand* made, in latex gnade& . 

2. We necommend that the teacheu In the ptimajiy glade* place 
monji emphaiAA on content a/tea leading matefilaU, and on the. ApeUlic 
&\uJUU> nzquuied <tn undeMtanding &uch mateM.aU. 

3. We Kecommend that inteJimediate teacheJiA continue to promote. 

tiie. development oj &kUU In a &y&tematic tn&tuictional pnogtiam tmpha&lzlna 
the. tut 06 Stmctmuxl Analytic, the development otf MuUipU Meaning*, and 
tugnzM. leveu otf compnehen&lon combined with ample oppontanlty and&uppont 
ion. independent tizading. The lorn*, achievement oA boy* at thU level 
mut>t be addn&Aked at> uieJUL. 



These recommendat Ions , however, are not sufficient. They do 
not address the larger question as to how to raise the students 1 
overal 1 performance. 



Fortunately, the data base compiled In this assessment, when 
Interpreted In the context of the professional literature, sheds at 
least some light on the matter. A serious effort to Improve the over- 
all literacy of B.C. 's young people would focus, In policy, In 
Instructional practices and In research upon the following pressure 
points. 

Reading Programs at the Secondary Level 

This assessment has revealed cause for concern over the present 
situation in the secondary grades. Similar findings surface in the 
first assessment of Reading in 1977. 

4. We nzcommznd that thz Ministry o£ Education and school 
districts takz, as an ittmzdiatz pnionity, thz action* nzczssary to 
znsuAz impnovzmznt otf thz rzading skills ofa szcondary studznts. 

5. We nzcommznd that, In carrying out rzcommzndatix>n 4, thz 
Hinistry o£ Education, district and school stafifa should 

• clarify thz nolzs and responsibilities requirzd to znsum 
thz provision otf reading instruction ion. all studznts in 
szcondary grades) 

• increase systematically thz proportion otf clash tlmz spznt 
on improving nzading skills) 

• fiacilttatz thz transition inom thz "continuous pnognzss" 
philosophy otf nzading instruction otf thz intermediate 
grades to thz program* in thz secondary grades) 

• evaluate thz reading Jt2Aoun.cz materials available to 
secondary teachers and ensure that these mzzt identified 
needs. 

The Implementation of Provincial Curricula 

It appears that the efforts to prepare teachers for the new reading 
curricula have been relatively successful at the elementary level. Yet, 
even here the impact of the provincial Curriculum Guide is minimal. At 
the secondary level the situation Is worse. Here, not only the Guide, 
but also the Resource Books, appear to have little impact. 

6. We recommend that the Ministry of Education co-operate with 
school districts in continuing and extending current efforts to ensure 
thai alt teacheJts have thz opportunity to participate in orientation 
sections designed to increase thz understanding and use of curriculum 
guides , resource books and proscribed and authonizzd materials. 




7. We recommznd that the. Ministry orf Education routinely evaluate 
tht practical e^ea& o£ those, publications inte.nde.d to have, an impact 
on the. instruction pufUts re.ceive.. 

The Preparation of Teachers for Teaching Reading 

The largest need appears to be at the secondary level where the 

situation is desultory. Yet, there is considerable room for improvement 

at the elementary level, especially for intermediate teachers. Basic 

questions regarding the adequacy of preparation must be raised. 

8. We recommznd that te.achzK training institutions in B.C. 
cooperate, with the. Ministry o& Education and the. B.C. Teachers' 
federation in evaluating the. e.46ieie.ncy o£ pA.eAe.nt programs oh 
teaoheJi education in the. aAe.a o\ nzading in* fraction. This evaluation 
should lead to the. training o£ teachers with the. skills and the. 
confidence to teach reading e.\he.ctiveZy. 

9. We mcommend that school district hitting policies require, 
that success &ul candidates ior etementaxy teaching position* posstss 
twining and expertise in the. teaching o\ heading. 

10. We te.cormie.nd that school districts inornate, the. opportunity 
ior reading- reZated Workshops and professional de.veJlopme.nt activities, 
with paAticuloA emphatic at the. intermediate leveZ. 

11. We recommend that school districts provide., ior all 6e.condan.tj 
teachens, in-service education designed to improve, assistance, to 
students in reading their, texts eiiectively. 

Instructional Leadership 

There appears little question that schools with good reading programs 
have strong and knowledgeable leadership — inspiring, unifying and 
stabilizing the efforts of individual teachers. Nowhere is this more 
important than at the secondary level where much improvement of 
developmental or "normal 11 reading skills can take place only through 
reading in all areas of the curriculum. In this regard, B.C.'s schools 
appear weak. Principals, even principals of secondary schools, must 
be curriculum leaders or else they risk curriculum failure. 

12. We recommend that faculties of education in B.C. continue, 
and extend cwitent eiiorts to provide, and require, for school 
administrators, training in curriculum supervision and implementation . 

13. We rzcommend that school district personnel selection policies 
give priority to candidates lor school administrative, positions uoho 
possess training and expertise in mwticuJtum supervision and implementation. 

14. We rje.comme.nd that schools designate. selected personnel to 
provide leadership in reading instruction and programs, where, this has 
not atrzady been done.. 
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Reading and Attitudes 



There is a consistent theme throughout the information yielded 
in this assessment: good readers read a lot and they like It. A truism? 
Perhaps, but there are various discomforting tendencies In the data that, 
in the light of this '■truism" need urgent attention. Boys read less 
than girls do. Boys don't read enough. Low ability students have less 
time to read In class than do high ability students. Grade 12 students 
may not read enough. Reading comics is not sufficient for normal 
growth in reading skill. Too many boys in grade 8 and 12 don't like 
reading. Those that watch T.V. excessively, read little or not at all. 

15. We tizcommend that atl tcacheu provide pnognamb that encourage 
and Jizquiiz student* to engage in independent fading, both in and out 
o& ola66. 

In our view, this recommendation means that suitable materials are 
at hand; that expectations must be set and maintained; that instruction 
must focus on independent reading as an outcome. It is important to 
remember that reading is a tool for gaining information; one essential 
goal is to produce readers who are independent learners. 

There are many pupils in B.C's schools who do not like reading. 
The majority of these are boys in grade 8 and grade 12. 

16. We nzcommend that atl teacheM take active. mzaAUA&A to Atunulatz 
interest in /leading utith the goal o& incxec&ing positive, attitude* touwidb 
steading . 

Active dislike often is the outcome of negative experience. Common 
sense and research evidence indicate that a negative attitude towards 
reading often follows actual or perceived lack of success in learning 
to read well. As educators we have a straightforward charge: prolonged 
failure to learn to read must be avoided at all costs. We mean that 
literally, and we recommend literal acceptance. 

In our view learning to read is, for most pupils, a relatively simple 
task, and, based on the data from this assessment the majority of primary 
students are correctly answering appropriate reading test items. However, 
in the opinion of the authors, the gradual decline in relative performance 
from the early to the later grades may nevertheless be due to reading 
failure at the primary level. Research has identified specific and 
manipulatable causes of failure. Prolonged failure becomes irremediable 
to a degree far out of proportion to the seriousness of the initial difficult 

17. We nzcommend that thz bUviutfaf oh Education and school dUt/vict* 
investigate alt ponible avenue* to emuAe that atl chULdh.cn have lexuined 
to Head in the hitet 4wo gnade* oh bohooting and take apptvopniate action. 
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Kindergarten and Reading Achievement 



The results of this assessment Indicate that by grade A, students 
who did not attend kindergarten still perform significantly below those 
who did attend kindergarten. 

IS. We Azcommznd that thz MiniAtny o(> Education examine, tliz 
apphopfviatznU6 o& exiting izgi&iation and cuwvznt policies dzating 
u)<Cth tkz ptuvUion orf KindzAgantzn and attendance. KznuitizmznU . 

Educational Research 

Many of the background variables described In earlier chapters are 
closely related to reading achievement and to attitudes towards reading. 
Some of these relationships are peculiar to one sex, others are more 
pronounced at a particular age or jrade level. 

19. We hzcommznd that tkz ULn- itAy o£ Education coopzAatz with 
educational neAzajichzhA to zxtznd zMoxt& to undzutand {uhthzn. thz 
patteJm& and 6 cope o& cau&altty among ackizvzmznt, attitudz and 
background va/Uab£z6 that kavt been Azvzatzd in tku aA6Z66mznt. 



Future Assessments 



Literacy is a priceless commodity, to be cherished by individuals 
to be promoted and safeguarded by society. It is more than just the ' 
ability to recognize spoken language in print; it is more indeed, than simply 
the ability to understand written messages. Literacy connotes critical 
Independence of thought in interpreting all those written materials 
affecting an individual's physical and psychological needs. 

This assessment was, as stated, not an assessment of basic or 
functional literacy in the current use of these terms. Nevertheless, 
its results must be interpreted in the larger frame of reference of 
a continued concern for the level of literacy of B.C.'s population 
The conclusions drawn from the data provided and the recommendations 
made find their context in an awareness of broad issues of education 
toward literacy. 

20. We fuicomnznd that thz liiniAtny orf Education, in it* 6chzdulz 
oj Juttxfiz a&6U6mnt6, not bz nuthlctzd to thz <ua eminent oX Azading 
but addteA* thz bnoadzK U*uz oh litznacy. 

In terms of procedures, many positive aspects of this assessment 
should also be mentioned. The assessments seem to have gained wide 
acceptance. Solid return rates for tests and questionnaires testify 
to this. The procedures for refinement of items and interpretation 
of results Involved many individuals from a broad spectrum. Yet, 
without exception all procedures were executed effectively and with 
considerable benefit to the entire assessment effort. At the begin- 
ning of the second cycle of assessment the Ministry of Education appears 
to have arrived at a set of satisfactory general procedures. 
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Yet three procedural aspects of the assessment, as documented 
In tho preceding chapters, merit attention. First, the functioning 
of the Interpretation panel warrants further study. The question 
of constancy of panels' expectations from assessment to assessment 
Is of prime Importance and concern. Do ratings of achievement change 
because of changes In panel members' standards or because of factors 
Intrinsic to the test Items and responses to them? Secondly, we 
believe that the Ministry must pay further attention to the Implemen- 
tation of the results. The Impact of the assessments at the school 
and classroom level, though not negligible, Is far from strong. 
Questions as to whether the Impact Is satisfactory demand serious 
attention. Thirdly, much information In this and other assessments 
is gathered by means of questionnaires. Across assessments, questions 
are frequently duplicated. The information yielded by the questionnaires 
is essential to the overall effort. We feel, therefore, that it is 
desirable for the Ministry to Invest in a cross-validation of this 
information by standard alternative data collecting procedures. 

21. We /tecommend that ptuu><LY\£ p/LOCzdusiQA ho Km thz bc&ic 6tAuctu/iz 
0(5 hutxiKz a&6eA6tmn£& pnovldzd that 6y6tzmatic zmpisUccUt analy6&> oh 
thz vaJiiouA phaAQA atvi undznXakzn. 



Reading involves the interaction of information, language and thought. 
A socially fair education system tries to its limits to help all pupils, 
Irrespective of ethnic-linguistic background and educational-social 
status of parents, to develop reading skills through the focused 
development of language skills, through making rich structures of 
information available by many means, and through challenging all 
chi ldren to think. 

B.C. 's children fare well when compared to their peers across 
Canada (Anderson, Taerrum and Andersson, 1 9 80 ) . We urge, on the 
evidence, that every effort be made to improve upon the system that 
has done that well so far. The demands upon an individual's reading 
skills are Increasing constantly. Now is not the time to be 
Satis fled. 
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Rock City Elementary, Nanaimo School District 
Sardis Elementary, Chilliwack School District 
Sir Richard McBride, New Westminster School District 
Tsolum Elementary, Courtenay School District 
Unsworth Elementary, Chilliwack School District 
Yennadon Elementary, Maple Ridge School District 

Intermediate Pilot (Grade 8 Tests) 

A. W. Neill Junior Secondary, Alberni School District 
Belmont Secondary, Sooke School District 

Booth Memorial Junior Secondary, Prince Rupert School District 
Chilliwack Junior Secondary, Chilliwack School District 
Crof ton House School , Vancouver 

David Thompson Secondary, Windermere School District 
Eric J. Dunn Junior Secondary, Alberni School District 
Hatzic Junior Secondary, Mission School District 
Maple Drive Junior Secondary, Quesnel School District 
Misston Junior Secondary, Mission School District 
Mt. Klitsa Junior Secondary, Alberni School District 
Parkland Junior Secondary, Cranbrook School District 
Prince George College, Prince George 
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Intermediate Pilot (Grade 8 Tests) (cont.) 



Sir Frederick Banting Junior Secondary, Coquitlam School District 
Spencer Junior Secondary, Sooke School District 
Wellington Junior Secondary, Nanaimo School District 

Secondary Pilot (Grade 12 Tests) 

Belmont Secondary, Sooke School District 
Burnaby South Secondary, Burnaby School District 
Crofton House School, Vancouver 

Kelly Road Secondary, Prince George School District 

Lang ley Secondary, Langley School District 

Lambrlck Park Secondary, Victoria School District 

New Westminster Secondary, New Westminster School District 

Prince George College, Prince George 

Prince George Secondary, Prince George School District 

Prince Rupert Secondary, Prince Rupert School District 

Richmond Secondary, Richmond School District 

Stanley Humphries Secondary, Castlegar School District 
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READING INTERPRETATION PA? ,c tS 



Grade 4 

Trish Chong, Teacher, Delta School District 

Owen P. Corcoran, Principal, Prince George School District 

Leslie Dyer, Teacher, Langley School District 

Jerome Gibson, Principal, Shuswap School District 

Nola Godinovich, Consultant, Central Okanagan School District 

Olive Guedes, Teacher, Nanaimo School District 

Terry Hull, University of British Columbia 

Lester Inman, Trustee, Abbotsford School District 

Margaret Johnson, Supervisor of Instruction, Vancouver Island North School 
District 

Susan Elizabeth McBride, Teacher, Richmond School District 
Eileen Mallette, Teacher, Surrey School District 
Freda Pryce, Parent, Vancouver School District 
Florence Roberts, Cranbrook Public Library 

Lesley Spry, Language Arts Facilitator, West Vancouver School District 
Grade 8 

Gary Begin, Trustee, Burnaby School District 

Dennis Fawcett, Supervisor of Instruction, Merritt School District 

Bill Fletcher, Teacher, Mission School District 

Brent Gillies, Teacher, Windermere School District 

Brian Junek, Teacher, West Vancouver School District 

Constance Kent, Teacher, Arrow Lakes School District 

Betty Merrall, Canadian Union of Public Employees, Coquitlam 

Sue Murphy, Parent, Vancouver 

Joyce Rhind, Coordinator, Burnaby School District 

James Skinner, Teacher, Chill iwack School District 

Frank Sloat, Trustee, Qualicum School District 

Diane Southern, Teacher, Sooke School District 

Judith Stubbs, Teacher, North Vancouver School District 

Wendy Sutton, University of British Columbia 

Lynda Woodhead, Teacher, Prince Rupert School District 

Grade 12 

Sheilah Allen, University of Victoria 

Adele Beaveridge, Teacher, Prince George School District 

Neville Cox, Executive Director, Mission Memorial Hospital 

Wayne Cruchley, Consultant, Canada Employment S Immigration Commission 

Dan Domes, Teacher, Peace River South School District 

Lynette Grants, Teacher, North Vancouver School District 

vimes Landy, Principal, Lillooet School District 
Gerry McCann, Teacher, Vancouver School District 
Malcolm F. McGregor, Parent, Vancouver School District 
Dfane McKendrick, Trustee, Powell River School District 
Bob Overgaard, Consultant, Curriculum Development Branch 
Bill Schermbrucker, Capilano College, North Vancouver 
Anita van Ginkel, Teacher, Coquitlam School District 
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